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The Penitent. 


MATTHEW XVIII: II. 


’Tis not for me! I may not come 
And kneel before that holy shrine; 
I cannot pray, my lips were dumb 
If I should seek His face divine. 
That shrine the cross, he thereon died; 
But not for me ’twas sanctified ! 


Tis not fur me! My soul so stained 
Can find no lasting refuge there! 
Mercy, some souls thereat have gained 
When pleading in repentant prayer. * 
So steeped in guilt, I feel there’d be 
Naught of forgiveness proferred me ! 


It is for me! Oh, blessed word ! 
How rich the promise which Christ gave. 
The vilest sinners, he averred, 
He came into the world to save; 
My soul so deeply dyed in sin, 
He by his grace there sought to win. 


It 1s for me! Through mercy’s smile 
lic drew me to his feet in prayer, 
And pardon granted me, the while 
[ sought forgiveness from him there, 
Then said as he redemption gave: 
** That which was lost, I came to save.” 


—S, P. LEEDS. 


i SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


It is fitting that “the survival of 
the fittest” should prevail in the cor- 
respondence of a religious journal. 
But it is not always easy to deter- 
mine beforehand at the beginnings 
of things what will best illus- 
trate that materialistic enunciation. 
Causes must be judged by results. 
How can a man, ‘made a little lower 


than the angels,” descend from an 


ape ? Surely, it is not possible with- 
out a good deal of “monkeying.” 

The enlistment of ‘“Coxey recruits” 
in Boston cannot be characterized by 
the name of their leader (M. I.) 
Swift, for only twenty-three are re- 
ported to have gathered on Boston 
common Sunday afternoon. After 
being harangued, part of the group 
marched down Beacon street, and 
finally brought up at Trinity church, 
and twelve of them entered in time 
for the 4 o'clock service, and heard 
Dr. Donald’s admonition to his hearers 
to “follow the Master.” On the seore 
of fitness that “army” won’t hold to- 
gether long, notwithstanding “an ap- 
peal to the rich for money to send an 
industrial army from Boston to 
Washington” 

Sunday evening Bob Ingersoll 
drew a great crowd to hear his keen, 
epigrammatic, impious, witty and 
slanderous harangue, called a “lec- 
ture,” on “What Shall We Do to Be 
Saved?” A few applause-and laugh- 
ter-provoking sentences will indicate 
the character of the audience and the 
character of the impious cant and 
rant of the infidel orator. 

There is not to-day a thing in the wide world 
that is a blessing to mankind that has not been 
opposed by the orthodox Church. Everything 
that has added to the beauty and glory of hu- 
man life, was attacked by the Church. The 
Christian religion enables one to bear with for- 
titude the misfortunes of others. For the 
man Christ, if he existed, I have respect. 
Not one Christian in a hundred ever read the 
Bible. I am defending religion from the 
slanders of the pulpits. Speaking of the peni- 
tent thief, he asked: ‘‘Who was he? What 
church did he belong to? The fact that he 
was a thief throws no light on that question.” 


The Church has always been willing to swap 
oft treasures in heaven for cash down, 


Many of the declarations made 
and applauded give the lie to the 
deepest consciousness of every man 
reared in a Christian community, 
whose conscience is not seared as 
with a hot iron and who is not mor- 
ally insensible—dead. Multitudes of 
people who are living under the con- 
demnation of their own hearts and 
consciences, who refuse to yield to 
the divine promptings within and 
without them, to a Christian life, are 
glad of any infidel salve to mollify 
their painful sense of sin and need; 
glad to welcome any, even absurd, 
discrediting of the claims of God up- 
on them, and laugh and shout at 
atheistic ribaldry to keep their cour- 
age up in the wilderness of sin, in 
which they choose to wander. 

The survival of Mr. and Mrs. Jona- 

than Thayer of South Braintree to 
their diamond wedding was celebrat- 
ed Tuesday of this week. The latter 
will be 93 years old in June, and her 
husband will be 97 April17th. Long 
live the Thayers ! 
Rapid transit for Boston is still be- 
ing agitated. The last project nam- 
ed is a “deep tunnel” system, to ex- 
tend under Charles river to the 
Bunker Hill district, and to East Bos- 
ton. Some fear it would prove a 
deep-laid scheme for jobbery and per- 
quisites, for the cost would be enor- 
mous. The majority of our people 
will probably get under ground as 
soon as they are ready for it without 
any such artificial subterranean and 
submarine facility. 

The Pilgrim Hall audience, Monday 
morning, were admonished, stimulat- 
ed and entertained by James Clement 
Ambrose of Evanston, Ill. His theme 
was “The Fool in Politics, or Muni- 


cipal Reform.” A few sentences will 
indicate bis method and style. 


Christianity is the locomotive of civilization; 
it should not become a sleeping-car. In the 
ideal republic every Christian will be something 
of a politician—one versed in the science and 
art of government. The scholar wanted in 
America is a citizen of common sense, posted 
and sanctified. Politics belong to all men and 
women of sense. When clean souls fail to 
make politics a fountain, bad men make it a 
filthy pool. Politics is the axle on which gov- 
ernment turns, We must wash and clean up; 
compromise is a coward and a half-breea. The 
Edisons are not yet all born. Men should gu 
to the polls, or lose the right to vote. We 
can’t all live in the attic and eat the cube root 
of small pay. The gender of the holder of the 
ballot is no man’s business. It is time political 
predestination was played out. We have twenty 
willions of children in this nation, and thirteen 
millio:z:s are out of school. Beecher’s advice 
was, Begin life by getting a good father and 
mother. Peel the bark off a thousand young 
politicians and you will find worm holes, with 
pipes and beer mugs for headlights. Make 
common sense the gate-keeper of the nation. 
If America must be the asylum of all nations, 
don’t allow lunatics to rur. the asylum. God 
draws the line at character. Crush the saloon ! 
Yea, crush the hell born thing because you ob- 
ject to barbarism in civilization. The pu'pit 
should enunciate political manhood. 


Monday evening Rev. W. H. All- 
bright, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, and Dr. Geo. Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Divinity 
School, Cambridge, spoke at the meet- 
ing of the Essex Congregational 
Club on “Development of Law Forces 
im Christian Work,” and Dr. Arthur 
Little presided over the Boston 
Alumni Association of Kimball Union 
Academy, located at Meriden, N. H. 
The same evening the Boston Meth- 
odist Social Union, with Bishops and 
other distinguished guests and lady 
friends, numbering about 500, enter- 
tained Governor Greenhalge of Meth- 
odist ancestry, who roused and pleas- 
ed his audience. Among other things 
he said: : 

The commonwealth has a right to count up- 
on every church of Christ, upon every denomi- 
nation, upon every religious organization, as a 
bulwark, as a tower of strength, as a beacon of 
light, which shall lead the people to a better 
life. (Applause.) 

The commonwealth has a right to count up- 
cn your support, because, while you are work- 
ing out the problem of your own salvation, that 
salvation must include the uplifting of the com- 
munity and this grand old commonwealth of 
every organization, every church, and every 
individual throughout the State. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 


At the same time President Capen 
of Tufts College and Rev. Hiram W. 
Smith were the oracles at the Uni- 
versalist Club. The latter speaker, 
with “A Couple of Improvements for 
the Universalist Denomination,” is 
reported to have said: 


The ministers are migrating from flower to 
flower, and are beginning to refuse to buy any- 
thing that can’t be headed up in a flour barrel. 
The thing now lack:ng is a folding, automatic 
range, an article which the speaker thought 
that Mr. Edward Atkinson ought to provide to 
go with his Aladdin lamp. A good itinerant 
stove, that can be taken along when they per- 
secute you in one city and you flee to the next, 
will be a great blessing. 

The two improvements he wanted to see 
were the weeding out of the current idea that 
Universalism means simply putting an end to 
hell, as some of its adherents seem to believe, 
and the uprooting of the notion of fatalism, 
that has had a luxuriant growth He madean 
earnest and éloquent plea for the Christianity 
of Jesus Christ, and ridiculed the idea of India- 
rubber creeds that would cover anybody, ‘‘from 
a cannibal to an ver professor,” 

President Capen told the club meeting about 
his trip to the Bermudas, and said that he 
hoped to see the day when we will have a gov- 


ernment patriotic and courageous enough to 


say to England: ‘* Take your shooting irons off 
our doorsteps’—a sentiment that was loudly 
applauded by the club. 


The while, the Cambridge Congre- 
gational Club gathered across the 
Charles. two hundred strong, to dis- 
cuss “* The Modern Pulpit—Paralysis 
or Power?” At the request of Congress- 
man Morse of this State, a resolution, 
or memorial, asking Congress to pass 
a law making abduction a crime in 
the District of Columbia was pre- 
pared and presented to the ministers 
that gather weekly at Pilgrim Hall; 
but was timidly “laid on the table,” 
because it did not seem wise to one 
or two speakers that that body 
should often give expression in this 
way lest its influence be weakened, 
so that when it rarely does speak its 
voice may be more emphatic and 
more influential. Perhaps it would 
be well for some pulpits to adopt the 
same policy; but that is not the 
Scriptural method. Laymen who are 
expected to be on the right side of 
all questions all the time and show 
their colors would not have laid 
that matter on. the table. The scan- 
dal at the national capital has al- 
ready soiled—yea, polutted—-too much 
clean, white paper to be commented 
on by Borax. 

Boston, March 11, 1894. 


The British Parliament has passed 
a special act introducing manual 
training into all the common schools 
of the Kingdom. This has been 
largely owing to the efforts of women 
on English school boards. Three 
ladies are members of the London 
school. board, and women serve on 
many other school boards. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


President Cleveland and his entire 
cabinet, with the exception of Secre- 
tary Lamont who was out of the city, 
occupied seats in the front row of 
chairs in the Senate chamber during 
the funeral services over the re- 
mains of the late Senator Vance 
of North Carolins, which were 
conducted by Kev. Dr. Moses 
D. Hoge, of Richmond, Va., who 
made use of the occasion to show 
how insignificant were all human 
affairs and greatness when brought 
into contact with the Divine will. 
He referred to the solemn statement 
of Masillon,the famous French preach- 
er, when about to preach a funeral 
sermon over a French king, in the 
widst of the splendor and mocking 
vanity usually affected by followers 
of royalty—‘“ There is nothing great 
but God.” “To-day,” said Dr. Hoge, 
“this chamber, by a solemn dispensa- 
tion of Providence, has been convert- 
ed into a lodge of sorrow, and in 
this audience are those accupying 
the highest posts of authority and in- 
fluence in the land, and yet how all 
temporal distinctions are now for- 
gotten, and how great themes of con- 
troversy and strife, which absorb and 
agitate us, appear insignificant in the 
presence of the dead, in the presence 
of the living God—‘ There is nothing 
great but God.’” Dr. Hoge conclud- 
end with the familiar lines: . 

‘* My God and Father, while I stray 

Far from my home on life’s rough way, 
Oh, teach me from my heart to say: 
‘Thy will be done,’” 

Resolutions asking the House of 
Representatives to consider the case 
of Representative Breckinridge of 
Kentucky, and to take some definite 
action looking toward a higher stand- 
ard of personal purity in its member- 
ship have been received from the 
Woman's Protective League, the Wo- 
man’s National Press Association, 
and the District ot Columbia W. C. T. 
U., and they have occasioned much 
talk in and out of Congress. It may 
be that a resolution in accordance 
with the resolutions may be offered 
in the House, but it is not believed 
that it will ever be seriously consid- 
ered. If offered it would be referred 
to the Committee on Elections, and 
would probably never again be heard 
of. One member of the House, the 
purity of whose private life is so well 
known that he could oppose such res- 
olutions without suspicion being 
aroused as to his reasons, said of 
them: “I know many of these ladies, 
and know that their intentions are of 
the best; but they have made a mis- 
take. They should not appeal to 
Congress. When it is desired to pu- 
rify the water in a stream, the proper 
place to begin the work is at its 
source, not its mouth. It is the vot- 
ers of the several districts whom they 
should appeal to; they are the proper 
persons to pass upon the character of 
the men they send to Congress. If 
the voters of a district send a man to 
Congress, it means that they consider 
him the proper man to represent 
them; and unless the man is legally 
convicted of treason or other crime 
which would disfranchise him, I seri- 
ously doubt the constitutional right 
of Congress to expel him.” 

As a part of their season’s cam- 
paign against intoxicating Jiquors, 
the W. C. T. U. engaged Dr. Dorman 
of New Haven, Conn., to deliver his 
lecture on the “Effects of Alcohol on 
Body and Mind.” The lecture was 
delivered in the Union M. E. church 
last night, and was illustrated by 
paintings and chemical experiments, 
which proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that he who drinks alcoholic 
liquors is seriously injuring both his 
body and his mind. Dr. Dorman is 
thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and the lecture is interesting as 
well as instructive. It ought to be 
delivered in every schooJhouse in the 
land. If we could only teach the 
children to abhor and shun intoxicat- 
ing liquors the next generation 
would have no drunkards. 

Another interesting meeting held» 
under the auspices of the W.C. T. U. 
was that at the Garfield Memorial 
church. The principal speaker was 
Rev. Dr. William G. Hubbard of 
Columbus, Ohio, a prominent mem- 
ber of the National Peace Association, 
and the subject was the good 
work that has been done and 
is being done by that Associa- 
tion. Incidentally the speaker said 
that he was not prepared to endorse 
the Coxey Commonwealth army, al- 
though it claimed to be an army of 
peace, and that, although it announc- 
ed peaceable intentions, armies were 
always liable to get into mischief. 
That is just about the feeling of most 
peoplein Washington towards Coxey’s 
army, now nearing Washington. . 

Looking at the matter from a 
strictly legislative point of view, the 
House of Representatives took the 


most important step of the session 
when it adopted a rule authorizing 
the counting of members present and 
not voting in order to make a quo- 
rum. It is noteworthy that out of a 
total vote of 259, only 47 were cast 
against the rule. It was expected 
that the Senate would act upon the 
new Chinese treaty this week, but it 
is now understood that it has been 
postponed until May 3d. 
Wasuineron, D. C., April 18th. 


“WE WOULD SEE JESUS” (JOHN 
XII: 21). 


BY REV. S. BRISTOL. 


The presence of a good man is a 
benediction everywhere. And the 
richness of the benefits his presence 
carries is in proportion as he is both 
good and great. The presence of 
Jesus, therefore, is encouraging, em- 
powering and sanctifying upon us, 
first in proportion to the vividness of 
our perception or conception of his 
presence, sympathy and help. Solo- 
mon says: “As iron sharpeneth iron, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend.” The Lord Jesus, 
knowing what we have to contend 
with in life, and how important it is 
we should have a powerful friend at 
our side, promised his disciples that 
he would be with them always, even 
down to the end of the world. Now, 
this attending presence was some- 
thing more than the immanence or 
omnipresence of his Divine nature. 
He meant by the special promise, 
obviously a manifestation of himself 
to them, so clear, so constant, so 
palpable and impressive, that it 
should have the substantial effects 


of a visual sight of his person.: 


I have of late been specially interest- 
ed in the words he uttered regarding 
this revelation. He said to his disci- 
ples, first before the crucifixion and 
ascension, “ Yet a little: while, and 
the world seeth me no more, but ye 
see me!” What does this assurance 
mean, unless it be that the Holy 
Ghost should so impress his people 
with a sense of his presence and at- 
tending help and care that it should 
take the place of outward sight, and 
be its equivalent in influence and 
power upon them, so that it should 
be no exaggeration of speech to say, 
“Ye see me’? Ina following verse 
(John xiv: 21) he adds: “He that 
hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveta me; and he 
that loveth me shall be loved by my 
Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him!” This, of 
course, means more than omnipres- 
ence. It means a special impression 
of his presence on our consciousness 
and thought. The same must be 
true of the promise—“ Lo, I am with 
you alway!” and that other, “ Where 
two or three are gathered in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
It means an impression of the actual 
and personal presence of our great 
High Priest so palpable that it shall 
be a reality, like that of a human 
friend with whom we walk and com- 
mune. Brethren under whose eye 
th's paper may pass, would you “see 
Jesus” as thus revealed? Would you 
have the sense of his presence as im- 
pressive upon you as that of your 
most intimate and constant com- 
panion? And if, by any means, this 
could be realized, what power would 
it give you! What comfort, too—what 
peace of joy! It is the writer's belief 
that such is your privilege; nay, such 
is the wish of the Master, and your 


‘solemn duty. But in order to its 


realization, you must believe that 
Jesus is willing thus to draw near to 
you, and abide with you. You should 
pray for it. And when you do so, be 
very deliberate, and endeavor to real- 
ize that you are speaking to the very 
Jesus who made the promises quot- 
ed. Repeat the request daily, and 
often. His revelation may be gradual. 
But if you pray for the largest revela- 
tion he is willing to make, I am per- 
suaded it will not be long before there 
wiil be rooms in your house, or other 
places, invested with the impression 
—Jesus is here. And then and there 
it will be so easy to pray. Often he 
will seem to walk with you by the 
way, as once with the two disciples 
going to Emmaus. And your heart 
will burn within you, as he opens to 
you the Scriptures. Particularly, 
let me suggest the importance 
as you read gospel records, of the 
words of Jesus and his work, to en- 
deavor to realize that Jesus is by 
your side, ready to help you to go 
down beneath the surface into the 
deep meaning of these words and 
deeds. Read the book slowly, often 
turning to the interpreter for illumi- 
nation and suggestion. Thus doing, 
the Bible will be largely a new book, 
and the Jesus around whom its reve- 
lations cluster will assume propor- 
tions of power, and sympathy, and 


helpfulness unknown before. Oh, for 


a cry in all our churches after a rey- 
elation of Jesus to each of us person- 
ally, equal to all our privileges and 
all the wish of the heart that throbs 


above! 
‘* We would see Jesus,” for the shadows length- 
en 
Across the little landscape of our life; 
We would see Jesus, our weak faith to strength- 
en, 
For the last weariness—the final strife. 


** We would see Jesus,” the great rock founda- 
tion, 
Whereon our feet were set by Soverergn 
grace. 
Not life nor death, with all their agitation, 
Can thence remove us if we see his face. 


‘* We would see Jesus.” Other lights are pal- 


ing 
Which, for long years, we have rejoiced to 
see, 
The blessings of our pilgrimage are failing; 
We would not mourn them for we go to Thee. 


‘* We would see Jesus”; this is all we're need- 
ing— 
Strength, joy, and willingness come with the 
sight. 
We would see Jesus, dying, risen, pleading. 
Then welcome day and farewell mortal night. 


REV. WILLIAM C. STEWART. 


BY REV. DR. J. H. WARREN. 


Last Sunday memorial services, 
largely attended, were held in the 
Congregational churches of Lodi and 
Lockeford, over the death of the Rev. 
William C. Stewart, who died in Nsw 
York city, of pneumonia, on the 10th 
of thismonth. The church in Locke- 
ford, of which he was pastor up to 
the time of his leaving for the East, 
found their house of worship inade- 
quate to hold the congregation that 
assembled on the occasion, many of 
whom came many miles to attend. 
Delegations of different orders—to 
wit: Good Templars, United Work- 
men and Odd Fellows—were present 
in large numbers. Rev. J. H. War- 
ren and Rev. W. N. Meserve con- 
ducted the services. In Lodi the 
Rev. John W. Brier preached the 
memorial, sermon to a large congre- 
gation. 

Brother Stewart left San Francisc 
for New York, via Los Angeles, March 
31st, in his usual health, expecting to 
be gone from four to six weeks, for 
needed rest, and to return again to 
work in California. He was taken 
sick on the way, and was in the first 
stages of pneumonia when he arrived, 
and in three days passed away with- 
out much suffering. 

Mrs. Stewart had made all arrange- 
ments for brightening his welcome 
and vacation, but the meeting was a 
sad one;she in her sorrow sought 
and obtained the attendance of Sec- 
retary J. B. Clark to conduct the 
funeral services at the house: His 
body will be buried in the family lot 
in Warren, Warren county, Penn. 

Brother Stewart preached his last 
sermon on Easter Sunday—the Meth- 
odist church of Lockeford uniting 
with ours. On Wednesday following 
he wentfrom the prayer-meeting to 
the train, little dreaming, as he bade 
good-bye to friends and family, it was 
the last prayer-meeting he would 
ever attend on earth, and that in 
twelve days more he would be trans- 
lated to the Church of the first-born 
in heaven. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Cincinnati 
June 17, 1829. He pursued his col- 
legiate studies at St. Mary’s (Roman 
Catholic) College in Philadelphia. 
At the age of 26 he graduated from 
the Harvard Law School, and prac- 
ticed law for seven years. After his 
conversion, which was a conversion 
from infidelity at the same time, he 
entered the ministry, and was or- 
dained in 1861. He labored as a 
minister with all the enthusiasm and 
intense zeal of his nature to the last. 
The first eleven years of his ministry 
were‘spent in Missouri and Kansas, 
where his loyalty to the flag of his 
country often put his life in danger, 
and was obliged at times to flee from 
one city to another. ' 

In June, 1872, he came to Califor- 
nia and went to Humboldt county, 
taking charge of the churches in 
Hydesville and Rohnerville, the latter 
of which was organized by him. 
While there he preached on tbe “Evi- 
dences,” which so affected those who 
heard him that a number of leading 
minds openly renounced their infidel- 
ity, and united with the church. 

At the request of the Superinten- 
dent of home missions, he left Hum- 
boldt county to take charge of our 
church in San Bernardino. He found 
it in trouble and deep waters. It 
was between life and death. He 
counted the cost, and put his hand 
firmly to the plough. He labored 
with an abandon of devotion and 
faith to save it. In the darkest hotr 
there came a little company from 
Oberlin, headed by Deacon M. 
Thompson, who identified themselves 
with the struggling church, and as- 
sured its permanence. It was then 
that Mr. Stewart's health gave way, 
and for some time his life. seemed to 


tremble inthe balance. For recovery 
he was obliged to seek a change of 
climate, and accepted a call from 
Lockeford and Lodi. He remained 
in that field for eight years. In that 
time he organized the church in Galt, 
and by great energy and wise policy, 
was instrumental in the erection and 
completion of the church edifice-in 
Lodi. In 1883 he went to Antioch, 
where hé stayed little over a year— 
when he consented to take up a more 
extensive as well asa more difficult 
parish in the northern part of the 
State. He commenced work in Scott 
Valley, December 1,1884. He found 
there just what he expected—almost 
entire isolation from ministerial fel- 
lowship—hard work, with sacrifice 
and discouragements on the right 
and on the left. . : 

But he was not wholly without 
friends and faithful helpers in the 
seven years that he remained on the 
field. His own heart seemed to be 
always in the glow of revival, and 
could not rest unless he saw constant 
fruits of the gospel in the conversion 
of souls. After seven years of con- 
scientious work—we use the word 
advisedly—he felt the need of change, 
and asked to be relieved, and early 
in 1891 returned to his former church 
in Lockeford, and his last. 

Having labored for twenty-two 
years, with few if any vacations,) it 
was arranged that he should enjoy 
the needed rest in the East, in com- 
pany with his wife, who for years had 
been obliged by business connected 
with her brother’s estate to live in 
New York city. 

Great on both sides were the an- 
ticipations of enjoyment and recuper- 
ation, but in the wiser and gracious 
dealings of Him “whose thoughts are 
not as our thoughts,” he lived only 
to see his beloved wife, and then to 
enter forever into the rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God. ~ 

Our departed brother, as all who 
knew him well can testify, was emi- 
nently a man of God. As a minister, 
he was well furnished by reading 
and study; as a preacher, able and 
earnest. He was a willing leader in 
the cause of temperance and an ar- 
dent prohibitionist. As a father, he 
was bound up ia his children, and 
gave himself up to promote tb: ir 
happiness and to secure for them the 
best advantages of education and re- 
ligious training. Five of them siir- 
vive him. One child lies buried in 
Rohnerville, with the mother who 
came with her husband and family to 
California. The son is at present dis- 
abled, and laid aside from business 
life. Two of the daughters are mar- 
ried, and in homes of their own; one 
is teaching is Los Angeles, and 
Nemah, the youngest, is living for 
the present with her married sis‘er 
in Lockeford. The legacy he has 
left them and the church is a life 
crowned and glorified with the bless- 
ing of the Lord. ‘ “Well done, good 
and faithful servant, thou shalt be 
ruler over many things.” | 


Religion, on its practical side 
alone, is so broad and deep, and com- 
prehends so much, that it is very 
natural that now one aspect of it and 
now another should absorb exclusive 
attention. In some quarters, just 
now many—God be praised—the be- 
ginning of the Christian life is em- 
phasized; in another, it is our rela- 
tions to our ill-circumstanced fellow- 
men. But no one form of Christian 
experience and duty includes them 
all, or exhausts practical religion. 
How this sad, sinful world does need 
the Christian life, largely lived out, 
rounded, symmetrical, full! But life, 
as Dean Alvord somewhere says, “al- 
ways begins with birth.” We have 
none of it, therefore, save as follow- 
ing and resulting from being “born 
again’—born of the Spirit of God 
and of the truth and grace of Christ, 
our atoning Redeemer. Attention to 
conversion work is, then, the first 
and foremost of our social duties 
to our fellow men, and most practical. 


Senator Morgan, in his report on 
the Nicaragua canal, wi!] recommend 
the. building of that waterway at 
once. He says $100,000,000 would 
be put into active employment. . “ It 
would furnish employment to 80,000 
Americans who are now marching on 
the highways begging for wurk. It 
would yield to the United States not 
less than $4,000,000 per annum on its 
$70,000,000 of stock in the canal.” 


The report of the director of the 
mint shows that the total production 
of gold in this country for 1893 was 
$39,950,000.. This is an increase over 
last year of nearly $7,000,000, and 
shows in a remarkable way the in- 
creased activity in gold mining. It 
pays now to work mines that for 
years had lain profitless and idle. Is 
gold nuw worth more than formerly ? 
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FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aprit 25, 1894. 


Womans Board 
@f the Pacific. 


The monthly meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions will be held 
in =the Congregational church at 
Berkeley on Wednesday, May 2d, at 
2:30 P. m. 


FROM MISS GUNNISON. 


Dear Friends of the Young Ladies’ 
Branch: Until a few days ago it was 
my intention to leave Matsuyama in 
April, and to sail for America in May; 
but having learned that Miss Har- 
wood, because of ill health, cannot 
come to take up the work here, I 
have decided to remain until July. 
If my health continues to be as good 
as it is now, there is no reason why 
I should not remain indefinitely; but 
having gone as far as to make some 
preparation for my return, I shall 
certainly sail in July, sick or well. 


Yesterday a Japanese lady said to 


me: “ How nice it is that you can re- 


turn home in such good health after 


being here nearly nine years!” Iam, 
indeed, thankful that I am so well, 
and especially that there is not the 
least desire in my mind to get away 
from the work and from the Japan- 
ese, aS some missionaries feel that 
they must do after being out a few 
years. The work and the people 
grow dearer and dearer to me, and 
if I knew that my home-going meant 
never to return, the parting would be 
very, very sad indeed. 

I have such good news to tell you 
about one of our first graduates. I 
have written several times about one 
of our most faithful Christian girls, 
who was such a great help in the 
Sunday-school work before she grad- 
uated, but who was compelled after 
graduation to remain closely at home, 
even finding it difficult to get out to 
church. In my last letter I spoke of 
our fear lest her mother would com- 
pel her to marry an unchristian man. 
We did fear this, but at the same 
time we were praying God to send 
the right one for her, and our pray- 
ers have been answered most happily 
Through the efforts of two good 
Christian people of this church, a 
match was made between this dear 
girl and a young man who is a Dosb- 
isha graduate, and is now an evan- 
gelist in the Presbyterian church. 
They live in Osaka, and a letter from 
her a few days ago showed us how 
busy and happy she is. Ged has 
taken this precious jewel from us, 
but only to put herin a sphere of 
usefulness where her beautiful char- 
acter will have many opportunities 
to grow and develop. The girl's 
brother, a boy of seventeen, a student 
in the high school, is one of the most 
promising young Christians I have 
met, and I know that his sister’s in- 
fluence has done much for him. 

Strange to say, his mother persists 
in refusing to give him permission to 
be baptized. She is an exceedingly 
bright woman, but her heart seems 
to be closed to spiritual truth, which 
makes it seem strange to us that she 
should have two such children, whose 
hearts have accepted God’s Word so 
freely. So the influence of Christian 
teaching in our schools does not re- 
main within its own walls. It was 
the cousin of this girl I have just 
mentioned who endured persecution 
for more than a year rather than 
marry an unChristian man, and now 
her parents are faithful, growing 
Christians, while she is the wife of a 
good Christian man, and the mother 
of a dear baby boy. 

Our Christian Endeavor Society, 
which we started last December, has 
helped, I think, to make most of our 
Christian girls more earnest and 
thoughtful, but, on the other hand, 
has aroused opposition on the part 
of some un-Christian girls, and our 
Friday afternoon meetings have, 
therefore, not been so well attended. 
However, the Holy Spirit is at work 
in our midst. The Christian girls 
and teachers are holding a noonday 
meeting to pray for an outpouring of 
the Spirit, and we are going to try 
the plan of taking every other day 
for work instead of prayer, as the 
days are so full that the girls say it 
is almost impossible to find an oppor- 
tunity to converse with those whom 
they wish to help. 

All last year, as I wrote you, the 
Sabbath-school work was very dis- 
couraging; but those engaged in that 
work continued to meet on Friday 


after the regular meeting, to pray: 


especially for a blessing upon the 
ehildrer, and our prayers were not 
in vain. The attendance lately at 
three schools together has been 144 
at one time and 134 at another; the 
average for three months being 110. 
Miss Judson’s night school for poor 
ehildren is also well attended; the 
number on Sunday evening being so 
large that they have started a meet- 
ing at one o'clock in the afternoon 
for children who do not belong to 
the school, but come simply to the 
Sunday-school. Yesterday there were 
over thirty at this meeting, and in 
the evening nearly forty of the regu- 
lar attendants at the night school. 
For some weeks past we have had 
an interesting group at family pray- 
ers every morning. There is our 
cook, a young Christian girl; then 
the old man who does chores for us, 
also a Christian, and a growing one, 
I think; then a woman who was once 
a beggar, whom Miss Judson resoued 


from such & life, together with her | 


two children; also the son of the old 
man, who is a dissipated jinrikisha 
man, and certainly needs guidance; 
then the wife of our washerman 
comes too, bringing one or two of 
her children, and two who are in the 
house with us all the time, make 
seven children present nearly every 
morning. Lately the cook from the 
school, a country woman who knows 
nothing whatever of Christian teach- 
ing, has been present also. For a 
long time the wife of the jinrikisha 
man came; but she has a babe only a 
few weeks old now, and therefore 
has been only once of late. How- 
ever, she seems to be the most prom- 
ising of all the unchristians, and I 
know she will come again as soon as 
she is able to: so the number at 
family prayers every morning varies 
from ten to fourteen; and, oh, what a 
responsibility it is! In this, as in 
all our work, how much we need the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit ! 

At the next communion, the last 
Sunday of this month, one of our 
sewing pupils is to receive baptism, 
and one of our regular students 
ought to do the same, but cannot be- 
cause of opposition at home. 

You must not think of missionaries 
as spending their whole time in 
Christian work—that is, direct Chris- 
tian work—any more than people in 
the home land do; for much as we 
would like to do so, there are so many 
duties to be performed which do not 
seem to have any bearing upon the 
Lord’s work, and sometimes it seems 
to me that these duties are given to 
us as a means of discipline, for it is 
good for usto have todo what we 
do not particularly want to do, 
especially if we resolve to do it cheer- 
fully for Christ’s sake. If we had no 
English and no music to teach, and 
no housekeeping cares, we often think 
our life would be much more enjoy- 
able; but without the English and 
the music we could not be in the 
school, and our opportunities to in- 
fluence the rising generation would 
be very much lessened. There is a 
great deal of talk about missionaries 
spending too much time in school 
work, but I know time thus spent is 
not lost, if, at the same time, we are 
on the alert for opportunities to sow 
the seed. Mr. Neesima’s words, “The 
hope of Japan is in her Christian 
schools,” were not the words of an 
unthinking or an unspiritual man. 
Those words have often given me en- 
couragement, and I am coming to be- 
lieve more and more in the truth 
which they express. Our work is not 
all sunshine, but, when circumstances 
appear discouraging, we are not 
without a place of refuge, and the 
promises of God are more precious 
to us than at other times. “My word 
shall not return unto me void”; do we 
need asy more assuring promise than 
that? I hope to write once more be- 
fore my departure for home in July. 
With loving regards, your sister in 
Christ, Erriz B. Gunnison. 

Matsuyama, March 11th. 


Every little while the proposition 
is revived to give up the distinction 
between the sacred and the secular 
—things religious and things world- 
ly. It “struts its little hour upon 
the stage” of current thought, then 
disappears, and for awhile is heard 
of no more. In the New England 
Magazine for March Dr. P. S. Moxon, 
lately a Boston Baptist, now of the 
South Church, Springfield, revives it 
in this form: “Christian Socialists 
hold that there is no sanctity attach- 
ing to the house of worship th.t 
ought not to attach to the Chamber 
of Commerce.” With most casual 
readers this would be taken as ad- 
vanced Christian sentiment, pointing 
to what is (millenially) quite feasible. 
And it is so, if there is no difference 
at all between the common service of 
man—morally purified—and the di- 
rect worship of God; if “work 
is worship,” as the Transcendent- 
alists used to say. Just so the 
notion of “every day as sacred as the 
Sabbath” has an air of superior piety 
in it, a promise of sanctifying the 
week-days upward, with all-pervad- 
ing holy purposes and doings; but it 
really tends to drag the day of wor- 
ship and communion with God down 
to the low level of worldly business 
and selfish habits. All depends on a 
man’s standpoint when he talks in 
this strain. If a holy day with 
God is one’s delight, and honorable, 
he means leveling up toward it; if a 
distinction between his usual week- 
day occupations and the Lord’s Day 
is irksome to him, he means leveling 
it down. The English Socialists 
hold that actual life bere is just as 
sacred, normal, good as it ever will 
be; that if there is any heaven we 
have to make it (here), and that such 
a heaven is a state of mind, of hu- 
man relationships, and not a place to 
be reached. As William Morris 
says: “Fellowship is heaven; lack 
of it is hell.” All which, with 
many other signs of the times, 
goes to show that the humanizing 
process said to be going on in our 
life and ideas is at the same time 
much more than a de-theologizing 
one; viz. an expelling of God's 
claims and the very thought of him 
from everything possible. G. F. M. 


The human race is divided into 
two classes—those who go ahead and 
do something, and those who sit still 
and inquire why it was not done the 
other way.— Holmes. 
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kiterary and Educational: 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


It is an amazing task to make a 
dictionary of the English language 
as it is in 1894. When one has 
examined with admiration the new 
revision of what we used to know as 
the Webster Unabridged, or has won- 
dered at the wealth that is gathered 
up in the Century Dictionary, he asks, 
Who can have the enterprise and 
daring to issue, in the same decade, 
so elaborate and so comprehensive a 
book as the Standard Dictionary? 
Yet, here it is, or, at least, here is the 
firat of the two volumes in which it 
is to be completed. The name of 
Funk & Wagnalls has become famil- 
iar to many book-buyers, as they 
have endeavored to put valuable pub- 
lications within the reach of the av- 
erage scholar, whose love of good 
books is apt to outrun his purse. 
But in the undertaking to prepare 
and give to the English-speaking 
world a vocabulary like this, they 
have quite surpassed themselves. 
The head of this Publishing House, 
Isaac K. Funk, D.D., appears as ed- 
itor-in-chief, although he disclaims 
any large credit, except for the gen- 
eral plan, for the selection of editors 
specially qualified, and for general 
supervision. But that must have 
taxed the resources of almost any 
one man to the full. The other 
names mentioned on the title page 
are Francis A. March, Daniel S. 
Gregory. Arthur .E. Bostwick, John 
D. Champlin and Rossiter Jobnson. 
We have also the guarantee of two 
hundred and more other names, many 
of them distinguished in one or more 
of the sciences, arts and literature of 
the world. 

Of these co-workers, Professor 
March is known as inferior to no one 
in his acquaintance with philological 
science. To him the dictionary is in- 
debted for the prominence which the 
phonetic alphabet receives in the in- 
dication of the pronunciation of 
words. The reformed spelling which 
the same scholar has advocated and 
used does not get the prominence 
which might perhaps have been ex- 
pected. But, probably, as much use 
has been made of it as will satisfy the 
majority of those who will consult the 
dictionary. Of course, those who 
have been long accustomed to the 
more usual methods of indicating the 
sounds in our language will not see 
sufficient reason for this improved 
method. But experts have worked 
with patience and enthusiasm at this 
problem, and it has come as near to 
solution as it can be. 

One has but to turn only a few 
pages in order to be impressed with 
the vast addition made to modern 
English from the multiplication of 
scientific terms. Deserved attention 
is given to the definition of these 
terms. The device of defining or as- 
sisting definition by pictures, which 
was introduced a generation ago, is 
here employed on a large scale. Ani- 
mals, plants, buildings and other ob- 
jects are shown in the best style of 
the engraver. The feature of illus- 
trating the best literary use of words 
by quotations from the very author, 
with citation of book or pamphlet, 
and of page where the word has been 
used, has been elaborately worked. 
These examples are not merely classi- 
cal, but taken from recent and popu- 
lar authors of the present generation. 
Indeed, the matter of present usage 
receives due attention in the fact 
that the first definition given to a 
word that has many shades of mean- 
ing is uniformly that which is the 
most common now. 

The grouping of words and terms 
so as to show derivation and affinities 
isa valuable help. We have tabulat- 
ed lists, too, under apple, for example, 
of the varieties of that fruit, designat- 
ing, besides, size, form, color, use, 
etc., of each. So under coin are given 
cuts of the most famous. Very splen- 
did are those full-page illustrations 
of flags, of decorations, of gems. 
Really, the mere mechanical con- 
struction of a book like this is a 
wonder of art, and painstaking, and 
lavish expense. The printer’s skill is 
@ perpetual surprise. What must 
have been the provf-reader’s vigil- 
ance! Everything has apparently 
been done which the best book-mak- 
ers could devise, in order to put this 
wealth of information into admirable 
and convenient outward form. But 
adequately to represent the work 
expended upon this dictionary, one 
would need to make it oneself. We 
can only say that however high our 
expectations were arising from the 
prospectus of the undertaking at 
first, they have not been disappoint- 
ed. This dictionary will have to be 
reckoned with at every library and 
educational institution in the land. 
It has made itself a foremost place. 
It was originally designed to be of 
one volume, and may still be had so 
at $12. But the size is almost too 
large to be handled in one volume; 
it is much better to have it in two 
volumes, at $15. 


The Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph.D., 
is preparing a volume on “Mystics 
and Symbols, Being a Description of 
the Aboriginal Religions of America.” 
The book will contain 400 pages, 
fully illustrated. Price, $3.50. This 
is the third of a series on Prehistoric 
America by the same author. It will 
contain many things about the ser- | 


pent symbol, the deluge myth, the 
creation story, the symbol of the 
cross, the prevalence of idolatry, and 
other strange coincidences. The au- 
thor thinks that these furnish evi- 
dence of . contact with historic 
lands, but has not been able to trace 
the links to a certainty. 


J. A. Hill & Co., 44 E. 14th street, 
New York, announce for publication 
in the early summer “Congregational- 
ists in- America—A Popular History 
of Their Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth 
and Work,” by Rev. Albert E. Dunn- 
ing, D.D., with special chapters by 
Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., Rev. Fran- 
cis E. Clark, D.D.,and Rev. Alonzo 
H. Quint, D.D., and brief introduc- 
tory, notes by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, 
D.D. LL.D., and Major-General Oliv- 
er O. Howard. The book will be 
richly illustrated, published by sub- 
scription, and at price of from $2.75 
to $4 50. | 


Home Wlissions, 


Pacrric Grove, P. O. Box 202. 


HARD TIMES SUGGESTIONS. 


With a recent gift for a needy 
cause were these words: “ Enclosed 
find two dollars. I wish I could send 
more, but I have doubled my sub- 
scriptions to missions, and have 
doubled my family because the times 
are hard.” So many of us are tempt- 
ed in these trying days to lesson our 
subscriptions that this example stands 
out very beautifully. The “doubled 
family” is not made up of rela- 
tives, but is a gathering in of Christ's 
poor. 


On the shelves of many a closet are 
deep piles of magazines, full of choice 
reading, which never see the light 
except as the door swings on its 
hinges. In many other homes are 
hungry-hearted people longing for 
some good reading, but unable to af- 
ford it. Is there not a way of bring- 
ing these readers and books to- 
gether ? 


After reading a new magazine or 
good paper, why not put it in a 
wrapper and send to some one whom 
we know cannot otherwise enjoy it? 
If articles we have enjoyed are mark- 
ed, so much the better. Such little 
thoughtfulnesses brighten the lives 
of both giver and receiver. 


THE SANTEE PILGRIM CHURCH. 


One of the oldest Protestant 
churches west of the Mississippi river 
is the Pilgrim Congregational church 
among the Dakota Indians, at the 
Santee Agency, Nebraska. It is well 
named “Pilgrim,” as it was organized 
at Lacquiparle, Minn.; was then re- 
moved with the Indians to Fort Snell- 
ing, Crow Creek, Dakota, Niobrara, 
Neb., and finally in 1878 to Santee. 
Here they found an abiding place on 
farms of their own, and the American 
Missionary Association has built up 
among them the grand Santee Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, which has 
about two hundred students, with its 
several industries taught. When the 
native pastor of this church, Rev. 
Artemas Ehnamani, heard of the dis- 
tress of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, not having been able to read 
the English, he spoke up in the utmost 
of sympathy, and said : “Why, I must 
go right out and speak to our people 
and the teachers and have something 
done.” And something was done. 
The last three Year Books report for 
this church an average of $319 for 
benevolences. 

This church has a vigorous En- 
deavor Society, whose exercises are 
conducted in both English and Da- 


‘kota. Atthe last conference of the 


Indian churches an Endeavor Union 
was organized, embracing eight so- 
cieties. 

Some of the teachers and pupils in 
that Santee school go out twelve 
miles upon the agency to sustain a 
Sunday-school among the white peo- 
ple, who have not yet been overtaken 
by the regular home missionary. 
This school has to be intermitted for 
three months of the winter. The 
Santee Endeavor Society and the 
Junior Endeavor made a contribu- 
tion to secure gifts for the children 
of that mission school, and friends in 
Cleveland, Ohio, sent presents for the 
children—hoods, mittens, handker- 
chiefs for the girls, and mittens, muf- 
flers and handkerchiefs for the boys 
of the white mission. No prejudice 
against color. is. same Pilgrim 
church, under Dr. A. \L. Riggs, prin- 
cipal of the school, /observed the 
Week of Prayer, following the topics 
of the Boston ministers. 


If we are to rely on a Bible text as 
the basis of our action, we need to be 
sure as to the text. Many a pulpit 
preacher justifies his sacred work by 
the divine command, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel,” 
while he seems to understand that 
command as though it read, “ Come 
ye from all the world and hear the 
gospel.” Standing ina pulpit and 
expecting hearers to hire seats before 
that pulpit is a very good work in its 
way; but it does not meet the re- 
quirements of the command to go 
out after those who will not come in 
and listen. The one thing ought to 
be done, and the other not left un- 
done.—Sunday-school Times. 


“THE GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


BY REV. GEO. H. DE KAY. 


A question that is often asked these 
days is this: “Is the world growing 
better or worse?” Various answers 
are given, differing according to the 
point of view, the knowledge or ig- 
norance, the political stripe, or the 
state of the liver of the man who 
makes reply. There are some who 
are always sighing for “the good old 
times,” and wishing they could be re- 
called. There are others who are al- 
ways certain that neither past nor 
present are good, but that “there's a 
good time coming bye and bye.” 
Some find what they consider Script- 
ure warrant for strong affirmation 
that the world is steadily growing 
worse, and will end, as Mr. Moody 
expressed it, “in a grand smash-up.” 
Others claim joyously that there's a 
steady onward and upward swing, 
and that the end will be all glorious. 

Who is right? The question is 
worth asking, and we may do well to 
seek answer to it. But it cannot be 
answered by the experience of any 
one man, or set of men, or of any one 
locality. A reasonable opinion, if not 
a perfectly conclusive one, as to 
whether or no the world is growing 
better, may be formed by a compari- 
son of its history at different periods 
as to public morals, or public senti- 
ment on the humanities of life, such 
morals and sentiment being signified 
in the customs, institutions and laws 
existing at the respective periods. In 
doing this, individual cases, eitber of 
depravity or excellence, count for 
little. They areof minor importance 
in forming an intelligent judgment. 
We must take the aggregate senti- 
ment of a people, and, thus compar- 
ing, show relatively the advancement 
toward or retrogression from the de- 
sired ideal. 


There are two extreme classes of 
people, giving two widely different 
answers to the question, as I have in- 
dicated, the pessimists and the opti- 
mists. Between the two extremes 
are various shadings and combina- 
tions of both. All my life I have 
been more or less troubled and dis- 
turbed at times by the outcropping 
of a pessimistic tendency in my na- 
ture—a leaning towards “the blues.” 
But as more and more the scenes of 
life shift, and its experiences deepen, 
Icome to that wider, and deeper, and 
better view of life which bids me look 
up, and out of, and beyond this pres- 
ent time, whose troubles are always 
greatest because present, and which 
brings hope, and courage, and joy, 
and confidence to my heart. And so 
more and more I come to believe that 
yesterday is not the grandest day of 
history; that to-day is grander and 
more glorious, and to-morrow grand- 
est and most glorious of all. And I 
feel like adding a petition to those 
in our Episcopal prayer-book and 
saying: ‘From the croaker and pes- 
simist, Good Lord deliver us.” 

These hard times develop the pes- 
simist as dark and dampness do the 
mushroom. We find him in all cir- 
cles—social, political, and religious. 
He is so because of some circum- 
stance or environment, or some op- 
portunity of gain. For just as the 
patent medicine man makes gain by 
his “Sick Man’s Sympathizer and 
Guide to Health,” so are many of the 
pessimistic order continually seeking 
to increase the discontent of their fel- 
lows, and feeding upon it at the same 
time, at so much per column, or lec- 
ture, or annual subscription. It pays 
to croak, and that’s a hopeful sign. 

It’s often so, friends. Just let a 
man encounter a bit of trouble or a 
difficult problem, and begin to face 
it like a man, doing his level best, 
and along comes some croaker who 
begins to sing in mournful minors of 
“the good old times,” and if you 
listen he'll keep it up until all the 
good cheer and contentment with 
which you faced the day begins to 
fade out, and you almost regret that 
you were ever born. But— 


‘* Shall people be led by the raven, whose note 
Is the moaning of idle despair ? 

Shall mere puny terror take thrift by the throat, 
And courage her mission forbear ? 

Not so; for the public is wiser to-day. 
It has hit on a different plan; 

For ’tis well understood that the sensible way 
Is to sit on that panicky man,” 


And there’s nothing better than a 
fact with which to settle him, and 
the facts establishing the superiority 
of the present over the past do not 
seem hard to produce. 

“But just read the papers, and see 
the awful display of wickedness there- 
in,” says the pessimist. And we turn 
to that wonderful product of nine- 
teenth century push and progress, 
and what do we find? Using that 
electric ladle, the telegraph, it has 
skimmed the universe, almost, and 
comes to us laden with its burden of 
scum. For like a great caldron of 
sugar, boiling, and seething, and re- 
fining, sends all its nastiness and re- 
fuse to the top, while the good sugar 
settles to the bottom, so this old 
world of ours, with its boiling, seeth- 
ing mass of human life and action, 
sends the scum of its experience to 
the top. And because the ladle only 
skims, and does not dip deep down, 
the result is the sickening mass of 
crime, murders, adulteries, robberies, 
divorces, scandals, and 
that so | ly compose “the news” 
of the Pr 0 as we read we feel 
like quoting Cowper's lines: 

My ear is pained; 


My soul is sick with every day’s report 


Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill- 
ed,.’’ 


It all makes me think of the old 
Negro preacher down South. Some 
one stole his hymn-book, and put in 
its place a comic song-book. When 
the old man came to the song service 
he announced No. 17, and began to 
line it out, “I’m little Mary Kelly, a 
rosy posy lass.” “Breddren, he said, 
“T’se made a mistake; it’s No. 70 we 
want to sing.” -Again he read: 

** Walk about, turn about, go jest so; 


And every time you turn about its jump Jim 
Crow.” 


Hastily closing -the book he ex- 
claimed: “Fore the Lawd, breddren, 
if some one ain't done stole my. Mef- 
odist hymn-book and left me a Bap-, 
tist hymn-book.” 

We've got the wrong book, friends, 
that’s all. The real good newspaper, 
like the real good children, dies 
young. Weare told that “the press 
is the photograph of the world.” 
Perhaps it is, but far more of its views 
seem to be taken from the cigarette 
packages and the pool-rooms than 
from the treasured albums which hold 
the pictured faces of our pure wives, 
or mothers, or sweethearts. You tell 
me evil is catching. Yes; and every 
evil deed you do spreads rapidly and 
affects widely. But sois good catch- 
ing, and for every deed of meanness, 
or crime, or violence heralded abroad 
there are a hundred deeds of courage, 
and kindness, and helpfulness, not 
published. It is because the crime is 
the exception that it is considered 
“news.” 

Let me tell you a single illustrative 
incident. It happened in New York 
City. A little “street Arab” got 
aboard a street car, and, finding room 
on a seat, leaned over and fell asleep. 
His clothes were ragged and scant. 
His little bare feet were browned and 
toughened, and his face was dirty. 
His hat fell off, and showed an un- 
combed tangle of hair. As he lay 
there asleep with his little head on 
the hard seat, a sweet-faced, well- 
dressed young girl who sat opposite 
leaned over, and softly slipped her 
muff under the little fellow’s head. 
A man near her nodded aproval, and, 
putting his hand in his pocket, hand- 
ed her a piece in money, beckoning 
towards the boy ashe didso. The 
next man did the same, and, almost 
before she knew it, with her face 
aflame, she had collected something 
from every one in the car. She put 
it in his hat, and laid it under his 
hand. Then, softly removing her muff 
again, she had the car stopped and 
went her way. 

Two years ago, up in Minnesota, a 
poor settler lost all he had, nearly, 
by fire. One of his little girls, writ- 
ing a letter to an unknown friend in 
Cleveland, who had sent some flower 
seeds to them, told the simple story 
of their hardship. The lady had the 
child’s letter published, and some 
one offered to send something to 
them. Others caught the good 
thought up, and down there in Cleve- 
land, without one bit of solicitation, 
the people made up such a quantity 
of good things and shipped them to 
that man that hé was put in better 
circumstances than before the fire 
had been. And just such things as, 
these are being done daily both in 
private life and public by the hun- 
dreds of instances. There are spots 
on the sun, but they can’t hide the 
sunlight. You're right, Friend 
Croaker, there’s a lot of sin and evil 
in this world—an awful lot of it— 
and there probably will be for some 
time yet. And sometimes it may 
seem as though we are not getting 
ahead very fast, if at all; but remem- 
ber that progress isn’t always in a 
straight line. 

There’s a good deal of seeming 
failure that is only seemingly so. 
Failure? Listen to these beautiful 
lines of Louise Houghton: > 


** As some great bird, 
Whose hurt wing answers not her will, 
Still beats the air in useless striving, 
And dying—with strong talons holding yet 
Her hard-won prey, 
While with wide, hungry beaks, her far-off 
young 
Wait, vainly calling: 
| Or a spent swimmer 
Breasting angry waves to save a life, 
With dying eyes fixt on the rescuing boat, 
And knowing it is all too late, 
Makes still his strokes, grown feebler 
With each laboring breath—-yields not 
The life he gives his own to save; 
This is not failure: 
Nor bird, nor swimmer gives up purpose. 
Long, long centuries 
Agone, One walked the earth, his life 
A seeming failure; 
Dying, he gave the world a gift 
That will outlast eternities.” 


These are truly perilous times; 
times that try the metal you are 
made of; perilous because of the re- 
sponsibilities they bring, and the 
danger that men may shirk them in- 
stead of manfully shouldering them 
and facing the duty. There are, in- 
deed, very great and grave questiors 
before us as a nation; dangers that se- 
riously threaten; questions and dap- 
gers that only a fool ignores or a 
coward fears. But through all the 
sin and evil and danger there shines 
an ever-brightening light. Set your 
faces towards the sunlight, and cry 
— that the world is getting bet- 
(Zo be Continued.) 


— 


We may lay it down as an ele- 
mental principle of religion that no 
growth in holiness was ever gained 
by one who did not take time to be 
often and ‘long alone with God. — 


Phelps. 
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Ploughed Under. 


I saw a field of rich, green clover grow 
Its blossoms honey-laden for the bee; 
And turning to the owner who stood by, 
I asked what time the harvesting would be. 


‘¢ *Twill not be gathered in.” ‘‘How then ?” I 
cried, 
‘Have you no recompense for all your toil rs 
The farmer smiled, he was more wise than I; 
‘‘] plough it under to enrich the soil.” 


And all at once I seemed to see more clear - 
Some things that I had tried to comprehend: 
Has not the heart, like that broad field, its 
growths 
That never seem to reach their destined end ? 


Its early dreams that perish unfulfilled ? 
Its youthful hopes that perish ere their 
prime? 
Its fond affections and its tender love, 
Borne down before their perfect blossom 
time ? 


I mused on these, and as I turned my feet 
Back to the city with its swift turmoil, 

I smiled and said in tranquil, sweet content: 
“God ploughs them under toenrich the soil.” 


—New York Observer. 


CHRISTIANITY IN MADAGASCAR. 


The story of Christianity in Mad- 
agascar is one of magnificent heroism 
and of triumphant devotion, and is 
an inspiration to all who are inter- 
ested in the progress of the kingdom 


of Christ throughout the world. The 


island of Madagascar properly be- 
longs to Africa, but the Malagassy 
have only a slight mixture of African 
blood. In language, in appearance, 
in social customs and in personal 
characteristics they are more allied 
to the Malay tribes. The climate of 
the island is healthy in the interior 
highlands, but along the coast is ma- 
larial and not adapted to the resi- 
dence of foreigners. One language 
is spoken throughout the island, al- 
though the various tribes have dia- 
lectic variations; but at the present 
time the Hova tribe, which inhabits 
the Province of Imerina, has become 
the dominant power of the island. 
The Hovas are the latest immigrants 
to the island and are the lightest in 
color and most intelligent and most 
civilized of the people. The Mala- 
gassy have many admirable traits. 
‘They were never cannibals and never 
utterly savage. They have always 
lived in settled communities and 
were loyal and law-abiding people. 
Agriculture was their chief occupa- 
tion, and their chief fault has been 
that same lack of pure moral stand- 
ards which is found in all the people 
of the Malay race. The position of 
woman in Madagascar has always 
been higher than in most heathen 
lands. For more than sixty years 
the island has been ruled nearly all 
the time by queens. The people are 
affectionate, kind to children, respect- 
ful to the aged, and polite and hos- 
pitable to strangers. Family slavery 
exists, and formerly slaves were im- 
ported from Africa; but in 1877 all 
foreign slaves were freed, and the 
domestic slavery which now exists 
is extremely mild in its character. 

The Malagassy have never had an 
organized form of religion, but, as in 
‘Africa, were greatly under the power 
of fetichism and witchcraft. Any- 
thing in which they might think for 
a time that the spirit of a Deity re- 
sided became to them an object of 
worship. Stones, trees, animals and 
objects of a peculiar and odd charac- 
ter became to them sacred for the 
time being;~but when convinced that 
the spirit which they worshiped had 
left the object, it was no longer 
sacred in theireyes. The Malagassy, 
in fact, belong to that great class of 
people who never could be properly 
classed as idolaters, but were includ- 
ed in the great class of animists, or 
spirit worshipers, of which other 
prominent representatives are found 
in the Karens of Burma and the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Islands, as well as 
the inhabitants of a large portion of 
the Continent of Africa. 


In 1820 Christian missions were 
begun in Madagascar by the London 
Missionary Society, and from this 
time dates the modern development 
and progress of the island. Before 
that there was no written language, 
and not much method of communica- 
tion between the different tribes of 
theisland. The missionaries reduced 
the language to writing and prepared 
books, published translations of the 
Scriptures, established schools and 
introduced many useful forms of in- 
dustry. For afew years Christianity 
made great progress and enjoyed 
tolerance under the government, and 
a large number of converts were 
gathered into the churches. 


But in 1835 began that season of 
terrible persecution, borne with he- 
roic courage and devotion, which has 
made the history of the Madagascan 
Church illustrious in the annals of 
Christianity. On her accession to 
the throne, Queen Ranavalona I de- 
termined to exterminate Christianity 
from among her people. The mild 
measures which were at first adopted 
not proving successful], the utmost 
severity and cruelty followed. Chris- 
tians were put to death in every con- 
ceivable form of cruelty. The strik- 
ing picture of Christianity in Mada- 
gascar is that where multitudes of 
the Christians were led to the brow 
of a precipice, and ordered to give up 
their Christian faith. Upon their re- 
fusal, one after another, they were 
flung over the precipice, to perish 
upon the rocks far below. 


This persecution continued with- 


scorching hell. 


out interruption for a period of 
twenty-five years; but such was the 
fortitude and devotion of the Chris- 
tians that even this cruel and long- 
continued persecution failed to erad- 


|icate Christianity from the island. 


On the death of the cruel queen and 
the resumption of missionary work 
multitudes were found waiting to 
welcome back their Christian teach- 
ers, and to rejoice in the freedom 
which had come to them. Chris- 
tianity, however, was not officially 
acknowledged in Madagascar until 
1882, when Queen Kanavalona II 
came to the throne. One of her first 
acts was to establish Christianity as 
the religion of the kingdom. She 
herself is a Christian, and with the 
aid of her Prime Miaister, who is 
also her husband, did much to 
strengthen the position of Chris- 
tianity on the island. The progress 
of Christianity on the island has 
been rapid and substantial, and ev- 
ery way encouraging, chiefly among 
the Hovas and the more nearly re- 
lated tribes occupying the high lands 
of the interior of the island. The 
number of Chsistians in the island is 
now 56,539. 


Very recently the prospects of 
Protestant missionary work in the 
island have become clouded by the 
aggressions of the French. Every- 
where French authority goes, Prot- 
estant missions are carried on with 
great difficulty. The Malagassy are 
resisting with the utmost courage 
and with admirable patience the en- 
croachments of the French, and ev- 
ery true lover of freedom and of 
true Christian enlightenment must 
sympathize with those noble, heroic 
and admirable people in their steady 
struggle. against the unwarranted as- 
sumptions of the French nation.— 
Watchman. 


POWDERLY ON LIQUOR. 


_I have seen the one curse in the 
labor cause—rum. It is the one rea- 
son why the laboring man does not 
advance himself. My voice has al- 
ways been raised to warn him to shun 
drink as he would the flames of 
Show me misfortune, 
and I can point to some saloon. 
Show me misery; it is strong drink. 
The community where the most mis- 
ery prevails is the community where 
the most liquor is sold. If free from 
this curse, our workingmen could 
hew for themselves a name and a 
place no man of them ever dreamed 
of. 

The path of the honest, industrious 
workman and that of the rumseller 
lie in different directions. No ques- 
tion of interest to labor has ever been 
settled satisfactorily over the bar of 
a rumhole. No labor society ever 
admitted 2 rcumseller that did not 
die a drunkard’s death. | 

I am a Knight of Labor. I believe 
that every man should be free from 
the curse of slavery, whether that 
slavery comes in the form of monop- 
opy, usury or intemperance. 

Let every Knight boycott the sa- 
loon for five years, and we will have 
an invincible host arrayed on the 
side of truth and justice. 

The liquor traffic is responsible for 
nine-tenths of the misery among the 
working classes, and the abolition of 
that traffic would be the greatest 
blessing which could come to them. 


Garments may be kept for many 
years from being moth-eaten by ty- 
ing them securely in clean, fresh 
washed and ironed pillow-cases. The 
simple fact that the fly will not delve 
through the barricade will ensure the 
the safety of the article. Shake and 
brush thoroughly in order to dis- 
lodge anything that may have found 
a lurking place within the folds 
or creases. Newly-purchased furs 
should always be subjected to this 
treatment in order to detect any 
lurking mischief. The process of 
shaking and brushing will d'slodge 
the egg, as well as the loor. fur, if 
already moth-eaten before the arti- 
cles are taken from the dealer, as is 
frequently the case. The test should 
be applied immediately after pur- 
chasing. Articles hung in a light 
room are rarely infested by moths, as 
the fly naturally seeks a darkened 
place in which to deposit its eggs. 


Italian professors are wailing over 
the suppression of six universities, 
which in these hard times the 
Government can no longer afford to 
support. The doomed colleges are 
those of Messina, Catana, Modena, 
Parma, Siena and Sassari, in all of 
which the number of students ranged 
from 100 to 400. A high school at 
Maserata, with 150 students, is also 
to be closed. It may be hoped, for 
the sake of higher education, that 
better times will soon enable all these 
institutions to be re-opened.— London 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


Mrs. Youngmother.—“Oh, our dear 
baby was christened to-day, and we've 
called him John Christopher Richards 
Van Kruger Robert Browne!” 

Mrs. Naybur.—“But why such a 
string of names for such a dear little 
cherub ?” 

Mrs. Youngmother. —“ Well, you 
see, we wanted to guard against the 
possibility of our not having another, 
and at the same time, in after years, 
not to appear to have slighted our 
rich relations.” 


The man who will say & mean thing 
will sooner or later do one.— Ez. 


WHITE CROSS REFORM. 


If there be one thing more than 
another that inspires me with hope, 
it is the ever ascendant power of 
woman for good. In the circles of 
literature, of moral reform, of church 
life, give her but time, give her the 
ballot, give her the recognition that 
is coming on apace, and woman— 
seventy per cent. of the churches of 
America thus loyally and politically 
enfranchised—will regenerate and 
cleanse political life and put the im- 
press of her purity, her elevation on 
all that pertains to the recovery of 
this world for God. Indignation 
knows no bounds when we think of 
the damnatory endeavors of many to 
sneer at the honor and ministries of 
woman. In the face of these over- 
shadowing forces for evil I thank my 
God that he raised up a Clark to ori- 
ginate this revival of Christian En- 
deavor amongst those who hold in 
their keeping the gigantic future, 
that hold in their keeping a power 
which will yet dominate the earth. 
Force, stupendous force; I can shut 
out the light, I can shut out the heat, 
I can shut out the potencies of mat- 
ter, but I cannot shut out the omni 
potence of love. * * * I have 
heard the splendor of Gladstone, the 
sagacity of Cobden, the majesty of 
Sumner in the American Senate, and 
the statuesque brilliance of Wendell 
Phillips. I have heard the genius of 
Beecher, the magnetism of Simpson, 
the opulent diction of Punshon; but 
I declare I have never had my hea:t 
so moved, my spirit so thrilled, as by 
the testimony of some poor Magda- 
lene that Christian charity has pulled 
out of the fire. I charge you, men 
and women of the Christian Endeav- 
or, never to degenerate into the tete- 
a-tete, dilletante church parlor tri- 
fling that endangers such organiza- 
tions, but strike out for God in hard 
work to recover the lost. I charge 
you to endure hardness and become 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Many 
years ago, when in Philadelphia, I 
witnessed the return of some ten 
thousand men from the war. How 
came those valiant men to carry vic- 
tory in their eye and march to the 
music of conquerors? Were these 
American lads made snch by their 
comely uniform and the drill of their 
parades? How came they to carry 
victory in their eye? I will tell you. 


THEIR MANHOOD'S COURAGE 


Was tramped into them by a march 
through Georgia, was rained into 
them by the storms of the wilderness, 
was frozen into them by the wintry 
watches around Richmond, was starv- 
ed into them by the famines of Libby 
prison, was burned into them by the 
hospital fevers of New Orleans, was 
driven into them by the bayonets of 
Gettysburg; it was the blood red dis- 
cipline of war that made them good 
soldiers and victors. And whence 
come the good soldiers of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor? Men and women 
who take as their models Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, who sacrificed her 
social status, and amid the serenities 
of age and the severities of sorrow, is 
still laboring for God to save some- 
body’s daughter; Frances Willard, 
who turned aside from the affluence 
and elegancies of scholarship to give 
the brilliance of her powers to inspire 
the world and lead to endeavor on 
behalf of the fallen; Miss Barber, 
who, with her refinement and culture, 
walked the streets of the city at mid- 
night to bring back some poor lost 
sheep of the sheepfold who might 
never come home again. Ye skeptic 
crowd, ye indolent and luxurious 
loungers who yawn out the wail, ‘Is 
life worth living?” if you would 
bring 
THE BEATITUDE OF HEAVEN 


To earth and the joy of the Triune 
into your hearts, then strike out to 
rescue the perishing. Christianity, 
maid of the morning, draped in the 
white robes of purity, I see her skip- 
ping along the hills, stepping along 
the mountains, and from her sunlit 
pinnacle evermore stooping down and 
lifting up wasted humanity and clasp- 
ing to her heart of love. Hide thee, 
my brother; hide thee, my sister, in 
the folds of her purity. Advance 
with her into the twentieth century, 
and on the hills of Time you may see 
many a white-robed pilgrim. saved by 
your instrumentality, hastening to the 
heavens. “Paint me a picture,” said 
a great master to his favorite pupil, 
“paint me a picture.” Said the stu- 
dent, “I cannot paint a picture worthy 
of such a master.” “Butdo it for my 
sake, for my sake,” was the response. 
The student retired. He hid himself 
for months and weeks. At length, 
returning to the master, he said, 
“Come and see.” When the curtain 
fell the greatest picture of the age 
was before him, the “Last Supper” of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Paint me a 
picture, says the Master Divine to 
every Christian worker in this vast 
gathering. Do not say you cannot, 
for his aid is promised. Paint me a 
picture of consecrated service. Do 
it for my sake, and in the coming 
time when we walk the corridors of the 
immortal city, perchance we shall see 
on its jasper walls your pictures of 
consecrated endeavor, which shall be 
to the honor of that Name which is 
forever blest.—Dr. Douglass in Phil- 


anthropist. 


To say yes to any kind ofa sin is to 
say no to Christ. 


| Imitating Christ is not merely imi- 
tating one trait or one mode of con- 
duct recorded in Christ’s life story. 
Almost every Christian is ready to 
imitate Ohrist in one particular or 
another, as he reads that story. How 
often we hear a man justifying his 
dislike of his fellow-Christians by 
the claim that he is like Christ in 
his hatred of hypocrisy! And many 
an excitable believer insists upon it 
that his bitter denunciation of the 
ways of those whose course he can- 
not approve, is in the spirit which 
Jesus displayed as he cleansed the 
courts of the temple after the manner 
of a Zealot. Even to live without 
any fixed abode, and to have no reg- 
ular place to sleep in, does not nec- 
essarily evidence Christ-likeness. To 
be like-minded with Christ, one must 
have the purpose and the spirit of 
Christ in all things. And there can 
be no true imitation of Christ with- 
out a share in Christ’s life and life- 
work.—Sunday-school Times. 


Here is a summary taken in one 


“ Frozen to death when drunk, | per- 
son; burnt to death when drunk, 2; 
drowned when drunk, 4; drowned in 
vat of hot beer, 1; death from bite of 
drunken woman, 1; children killed 
through drinking intoxicants, 2; 
deaths from drink other than above, 
15; murders, 19; suicides (3 attempt- 
ed, 8 cempleted), 11; maimed for life, 
6; matrimonial quarrels, 8; gross 
cruelty to children, 5; murderous as- 
saults on women, 42; assaults on the 
police, 55; ditto (most brutal and 
violent), 81; drunk in churches and 
chapels, 2; stealing drink, 14; rob- 
beries and thefts through drink, 36; 
arson through drink, 3; drunk in 
charge of horses, 35; permitting 
drunkenness and offenses against 
licensing laws, 35; drunk and dis- 
orderly, 956. Total, 1,334.”—Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate. 


A placard placed by the order of 
the Government in the Belgian 
schools states that, of 125,000 deaths, 
one-fifth of the number, or 25,000, 
are attributed to alcobol. In one 
period in which the population in- 
creased fourteen per cent., the use of 
alcohol grew to thirty-seven per cent. 
The cases of insanity increased forty- 
five per cent., the criminals forty- 
seven, and suicides eighty per cent. 
Finally might be mentioned that in 
the same period the number of beg- 
gars and roving, unoccupied persons 
increased one hundred and fifty-six 
per cent.— Christian at Work. 


What a great deal goes even to 
the making of one tiny little flower ! 
How important each current of every 
leaf is; how necessary every shade of 
color to its. perfection! In it is the 
symbol of the unfolding of a human 
soul, the need for the developing of 
every natural beauty, the ripening of 
every spirital grace. Labor, infinite, 
unwearied, storm and stress, painful 
and difficult, it may compel, but in 
due time the perfectness will be there. 
— Selected. 


Trials do not become lighter as we 
go on. What! no response? No; 
harder and yet harder trials. For 
the Christian soldier there is no rest 
except in the grave. Let a man con- 
quer, and fresh trials will open and 
fresh victories ensue. ‘Trials will as- 
sail us where we are most vulnerable. 
Everywhere, head, and heart, and 
heel. We must dismiss, therefore, 
the thought that we can ever put off 
the armor.—F. W. Robertson, D.D. 


Your manners will depend very 
much upon the quality of what you 
frequently think on; for the soul is 
tinged and colored with the complex- 
ion of thought.— Marcus Aurelius. 


This kind goeth not out, but by 
prayer and fasting. No otherwise 
can the great central idea of God 
enter into man’s life, and dwell there 
supreme.— Phelps. 


“My muvver, she’s French, she is; 
but I’m English, and so’s my farver.” 
“And what’ your little sister?” 
“Dunno, she can't talk yet.”—Judy. 


It has been said that no great 
work in literature or in science was 
ever wrought by a man who did not 
love solitude.— Phelps. 


good never comes from without; but 
only from the depths of divinity 
within him.” | 


From the 
MOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


It is not only the purest, sweet- 
est and most refreshing of nurse 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


t the world. Price, 25e. Porrzn 


— 


Bold 
Drve anp . Sole Props., Boston. 
“ All About Baby’s Skin,” free 


year from a single local newspaper: | 


Henry James says: “Man's true | 


DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
¢mi Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 

PARK CHURCH—4I6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A. M.and 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 
7;30P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


P, M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
schooi, 3 P. M. 

Congregational Assoc:ates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California,— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Pres dents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs. H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino. Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs, Mary 
M. Smith, Public Library, Riverside. Audi- 
tor, Mrs. T. C. Hunt, Riverside. Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C., 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. AnnaS. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. }. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.—Mrs Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles, Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles, Auditor--Mrs. Mary M. Smith, 
Riverside, 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, ‘acaville. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Mrs, J. K. McLean, Mrs, W. C. Pond, 
Mrs. R. E. Cole, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, Mrs. 
F. B. Pullan. Recording Secretary—Mrs. S. 
S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San Francisco. 
Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, 461 E. 
Fourteenth street, Oakland; Mrs. H. H. Cole, 
309 Sanchez street, Sau Francisco; Mrs. J. H. 
Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs, 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. Auditor—Rev. Walter 
Frear, 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, 
All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch 
of the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss 
Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 
1722 Geary street, San Francisco, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Asseciation.— 
232 Sutter street, H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—-420 Post street, 
San Francisco, Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson; Assistant Secretary, Lottie Cerf. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D. Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Treasurer—Geo. H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary-- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. 

L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S. F. 


Co tienal Home Missiona”v Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries — Rev. J, B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate, Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, Esq. ~Superin- 


tendent Northern California 


and Nevada—Rev. | 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco Supt. South- 
ern ifornia—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missi Asseciation.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New. York. Secre- 


taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Wood , D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W,.' Hubbard, Esq Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 
California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 
Secretary. 


The Congregational Church Buil 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, = 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, §9 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco, 


Ameriean Board C. F. M.—NMissionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 


gregational Churches,—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10Whitting street, Chicago. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


. af 


Is the ple’s choice. The only 
that will out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econem 


of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Ventilated Oven, allowing 
all odors m the oven to pass into {the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
947 MARKET STREET. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 

Will endeavor te please any who would want 

suit of clothing made 

_ to order. 

Alwagai 

stock, manufactured from: 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spus 
Goods, now in stock. 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL,“OR 
A PACKAGE OF FINE OLIVES, OR AN "AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


FOSTER 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Strect 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, . 
WRITING AND 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC, 
of Patent: Pager 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Cem. 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 
dministration and Mechanic Arts Bui 


Bet. A 
A 121 Pest S8t.. bet. K d Grant Ave 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE PactFric: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 25, 1894. 


$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 
Se.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take Nortice—LiBeRAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PACIFIC for 
one year. THE PaciFicis not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, April 25, 1894. 


The famous mosque at Damascus, 
which occupies the site of an ancient 
Christian church, and which has been 
a sacred shrine in the Mohammedan 
world since 635 a. p., was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire in October last. 
Among the treasures contained in it 
and preserved with jealous care, was 
a manuscript copy of the Koran, said 
to be the very one that the Caliph 
Othman sent when the standard text 
of that book was collated. Precious 
as it was, it did not escape. At the 
time that the original heathen tem- 
ple was dedicated to Christian uses, 
in the fourth century, there was in- 
scribed on the portal of the southern 
wall the verse, “Thy kingdom, oh 
Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, 
and thy dominion endureth through- 
out all generations.” Despite the 
long Moslem occupancy of the build- 
ing, this inscription has remained, 
nor was it destroyed in the late fire. 
The mosque is to be rebuilt, but 
whether the venerable prophecy will 
be left inscribed on the portal re- 
mains to be seen. 


To be a beggar has been regarded 
as very disreputable ih American so 
ciety. In other lands an American 
traveler landing is disgusted beyond 
measure because he is surrounded by 
a legion of persons with whom beg- 
gary is a business, and in it there is 
no sense of shame. But is a change 
coming over our character? They 
say that these strange armies, that 
have sprung up suddenly like a visit- 
ation of leeches, are composed of na- 
tive-born Americans. Yet they are 
organized to make solicitations from 
one end of the land'to the other; they 
do it under the United States flag. 
Instead of its being a reproach, they 
are regarded by many somewhat as 
old Peter the Hermit was, the van- 
guard of a holy crusade agairst the 
oppressors of the saints. Let us deal 
kindly with poverty, and justly, too; 
but let not mendicancy get a reputa- 
ble place in public opinion. 


It was remarked at our Bay Con- 
ference the other day by one of our 
ministers that he had seldom heard 
a sermon from a Congregational min- 
ister on the Holy Spirit. That re- 
mark sounded very strange. It is to 
be hoped his observation has been 
solitary. For if what Leonard Swain 
said be true, Congregationalism is 
“the polity of the Spirit,” then pre- 
cisely among these churches of ours 
ought one to hear most concerning 
the Comforter whom our Lord was to 
send into the world. Neve.theless, 
it is one thing to preach a great deal 
on the name or tenet of the Holy 
Spirit, but quite another, and how 
blessedly other, to deliver all our 
messages in the power, tenderness 
and joy of his holy presence. That 
is a remarkable legislature, by the 
way, we read of in Virginia, the 
members of which lately asked an 
eminent minister to preach to them, 
and they assigned him this very topic. 


Bishop Wingfield,of Benicia has no 
alternative for us but submission. 
“We firmly hold,” he says, “that no 
man shall be accounted or taken to 
be a lawful shepherd, with power to 
preach the gospel and authority to 
administer the holy sacraments, or 
suffered to execute any of the func- 
tions of the divinely commissioned 
office, except he hath had Episcopal 
eonsecration or ordination.” He does 
not say, merely, that no man shall 
preach the gospel in the particular 
Church called Episcopal without 
Episcopal sanction. He denies the 
validity of a man’s preaching any- 
where without that sanction. When 
the meaning of the Lambeth overture 
is so sharply defined, it will be court- 
eous to withdraw it altogether. 


A writer in the Christian’ Observer 
of Louisville, Ky., expresses his fear 
that the people. of the South are in 
danger of posing as anti-Puritan, 
owing to some entire misconception 


ism is. He hopes that they will not 
be slow to condemn the sins of pub- 
lic men for fear of being called by 
that name. Delicacy of conscience is 
not fanaticism. “The unwritten 
law,” which he says prevails in that 
section, “that a spiritual, devout cit- 
izen must abstain from practical pol- 
itics,” should not be construed to 
prevent Christian men and women 
from testifying against adultery and 
other breaches of the Decalogue in 
its Congressmen. That is wholesome 
doctrine for California also. To be 
so afraid of being ranked with Pur- 
itans that one cannot be decent and 
honorable in private life and society 
is shame indeed. 


Excellent as are Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, Epworth Leagues, Boys’ 
Brigades, Brotherhoods of Andrew 
and Philip, Circles of King’s Daugh- 


jters, they are only helpers to the 


Church. The home and joy of the 
young disciple is the Church itself. 
“I love Thy Church, O God,” is a 
bymn which should sing itself in ev- 
ery believer's soul. And it is “Thy 
Church” that is the body of Christ's 
disciples, by whatever other name or 
by whatever other tie dear to us. It 
may have dearness to us because of 
its locality, or because it has a favor- 
ite pastor, or because its society is 
congenial. But do you love it chiefly 
because, wherever it is, whoever its 
leader, whether small or large, it rep- 
resents Christ's kingdom ? 


We have been accustomed to think 
of Princeton, N. J., as uncongenial 
soil for the Hegelian philosophy. 
But now we are told that a professor 
in the college there has so modified 
the basal concepts of that philosophy 
as to have cleared it of its pantheistic 
drift and harmonized evolution with 
the purest Christian theism. We 
wait to see what will be the result 
upon the future “Outlines of Theol- 
ogy’ emanating from those halls. 


A unique society is that formed in 
England for “obtaining apostolic 
power.” You join it and pay one 
shilling. Did not a certain Simon 
propose to join the apostles them- 
selves as a contributing member ? 
Surely a church loses its distinctive 
place, abdicates its function, when 
any one belonging to it needs to or- 
ganize separately in order to receive 
the power from on high or to culti- 
vate holiness. 


Last Saturday night the Los Angeles, 
of the Pacific Coast Steamship Com- 
pany, on her way from San Pedro to 
this city, with a full list of passengers, 
was run on a rock off Point Sur, just 
below Monterey Bay, and sunk. By 
means of the boats most of the pas- 
sengers were saved, but they suffered 
fearfully during the night; five bodies 
have been recovered; more may be 
unaccounted for. We woul: not pre- 
judge the case; but it seems very 
plain, from his own testimony before 
the coroner’s jury, that Roger Ryk- 
fogle, the third officer, who was in 
charge of the vessel at the time, was 
the cause of the terrible accident. 
He had been running on the vessel 
six months; he was culpably ignorant; 
he disobeyed orders; he took the re- 
sponsib.lity of changing the course 
without consulting the captain; he 
evidently was entirely incompetent 
for so responsible a position. Where 
the fault rests. of intrusting him with 
such a position remains to be seen. 
Notwithstanding the great number of 
men seeking all sorts of employment, 
the difficulty in finding entirely re- 
sponsible men to whom can safely be 
entrusted precious lives and fortunes 
is very great. One often may tremble 
when he goes off upon the water, or 
land, and thinks of the doubtful men 
who are in charge. Oh, for men, 
young men growing up on this Pacific 
Coast, who have the habit of doing 
their very best every time and in 
every place, as did Joseph in Egypt! 
Men who feel that the eye of God is 
upon them, and however they may 
be slandered or underpaid, are true 
to duty, to themselves, and to God. 
Such men, even in hard times, are in 
demand every day in the week. 


Fredericks, who murdered young 
Herrick a few days ago in the bank 
on Market street, this city, has had 
his trial, and the jury after being out 
not over five minutes, brought in a 
verdict of guilty as charged. This 
prompt action, so in contrast with the 
usual way of the courts in this city, 
gives promise that this murderer will 
suffer the full penalty for his crime 
within a few weeks. It is greatly to 
be desired that this shall be the re- 
sult. Men rob and kill with little 
fear in view of the usual law’s delays 
and the prospect of ultimate pardon; 
but let the penalty be swift and sure, 
and terrible and bad men will stay 
their murderous work. When “hang- 
ing is played out,” violence runs riot. 
Let Fredericks be 


soon. | 


of what the genuine article Puritan- | The Congress of Religion in con- 


nection with the Midwinter Fair—not 
a very religious affair—has come 
and gone. It was.the best atttended 
Congress thus far held, Golden Gate 
Hall being often crowded. The Con- 
gregationalists who took part were 
Professors F. H. Foster and R. R. 
Lloyd, Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean, Rev. 
Dr. R. G. Hutchins of Los Angeles, 
Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams, Deacon D. 
Gilbert Dexter, and Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper. Other Christian denomina- 
tions were not so largely represented. 
That they were not, and that more of 
our own ministers did not participate, 
was not because of bigotry or intoler- 
ance. All roads do not lead to Rome, 
and all religions do not lead to heav- 


It is easy to 
admit that there is some good in all, 
but the millenium will not come by 
measuring down to some common lev- 
el. Generally during the meetings 
the distinctive beliefs were presented 
very sharply, and then again there 
were evident attempts to harmonize. 
None of the hymns sung taught the 
divinity of our Saviour. In the larg- 
est meeting held in the Temple 
Emanu-El, our representative, Dr. 
McLean, and the President of the 
Congress, Dr. Hirst, sought for com- 
mon ground in their remarks. They 
evidently did not feel free to preach 
Christ crucified in that presence. 
Sometimes the purpose of a meet- 
ing seemed to be to become bette 
acquainted with each other and see 
how far we could agree, and at other 
times the idea seemed to be to state 
distinctly each other's beliefs that we 
might be better informed in regard 
to them, and know, as intelligent 
men, what they are by hearing them 
from prominent leaders. It is very 
doubtful if any one was led to change 


his belief; converts were not made. 


The strong personality of Rabbi 
Voorsanger gave Judaism a large 
place in the Congress. The Stanford 
and State Universities did not gain in 
the estimation of good people from 
the wild utterances of some of their 
professors. Christianity did not suf- 
fer in the comparison. Its represent- 
atives made strong and convincing 
statements of its claims, and general- 
ly spoke to large and responsive au- 
diences. We doubt if the project of 
religious congresses will be strength- 
ened by this experiment. — 


— 


Isn’t it an astonishing fact that 
while hundreds of thousands of men 
in this country are entirely out of 
employment, and many of them beg- 
ging for bread, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand coal miners in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, and other 
States, are on a strike, to say nothing 
of great strikes on railroads and in 
other industries. It would seem as 
though when so many are idle, the 
men who are employed, and getting 
enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether, would hold on to their posi- 
tions. It is not strange that with 
such conditions, the industrial out- 
look is very mixed. In these hard 
times will the drastic means used by 
the laboring men to improve their con- 
dition succeed, or will they add to 
the great armies of unemployed? 
We fear the latter will be the result. 


— 


Policemen are being dropped from 
the force in this city by the dozen for 
alleged complicity in crime in China- 
town and other parts of the city. 
The best of it is that, as far as we 
know, this move has been made in the 
Board of Police Commissioners with- 
out any prodding by outside parties, 
though we do recollect *that the 
Grand Jury are in session. We have 
no knowledge, however, that they 
have made investigations this way. 
The police force costs the city $50,- 
000 a month, and we have a right to 
demand that they be honest and ar- 
rest all evil doers. If the worthy 
Chief and the other Commissioners 
will go to the bottom of corruption, 
and make the force what it ought to 
be, they will do their duty and win 
the respect and thanks of all good 
citizens. 


The Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows is in session in this city. It 
is the seventy-fifth anniversary of this 
order, whose existence began in Bal- 
timore, April 26, 1819. Many of our 
friends and some of our ministers are 
members of this benevolent order. 
We have never seen the way open, or 
that it was our duty to join the I. O. 
O. F. Quite the contrary. The 
Church of the living God is our Or- 
der. But the failure of the church 
to do all that needs to be done has 
doubtless opened the way for many 
such societies. 


One of our best and wisest Chris- 
tian men in the East, in a private let- 
ter, writes: “ The rush of events dazes 
me; I cannot see where the industrial 
agitation of our time is toend. Many 
tokens confirm me in the judgment 
that our Lord must come. I long to 
see him. Though unworthy, by his 
grace, I expect to see him in peace 
and with gladness.” 


Spain is the most illiterate of the 
Latin-speaking races, the percentage 
of those unable to read and write 
being 65. In Hungary the illiterates 
number 43 per cent; in Austria, 39 

er cent, and in Ireland 21 per cent. 
n India only 11,000,000 out of 300,- 


executed very 


000,000 can read and write. 


en, or to the best civilization and 
the happiest life here. 


Willamette Local Association held 
its annual meeting with the Hillsboro 
church last Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday. Rev. W. A. Trow of 
Albany preached the associational 
sermon. McKercher of Has- 
salo-street church, Portland, was 
chosen Moderator; Geo. H. Himes of 
First church, Portland, Scribe; and 
Levi C. Walker of Forest Grove 
church, Assistant Scribe. 

Twenty-one churches were repre- 
sented by fourteen mixisters and 
fifty-seven delegates. In addition, 
Superintendent Clapp of the Home 
Missionary Society, and Superintend- 
ent Curtis, and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Hershner of the C. S. S. and 
P. 3., and President McClelland of 
Pacific University were present. 

The Constitution was amended, so 
that hereafter the meeting will be 
held on the third Tuesday.in May, 
instead of in April as hitherto. 

The Association will be held with 
the church at Oregon City in May, 
1895, and Rev. George R. Wallace, 
D.D., of Portland, was elected asso- 
ciational preacher, with Rev. S. M. 
Freeland of Salem alternate. 

Lhe question of dividing the Asso- 
ciation was discussed somewhat, and 
finally referred to Rev. Cephas F. 
Clapp, Rev. Charles H. Curtis, C. C. 
Hogue, Rev. H. P. Gilt and Rev. 
Daniel Staver. Letters of admission 
were granted to Rev. H. V. Rominger, 
Rev. H. F. Burgess and Rev. G. J. 
Webster to California; Rev. T. E. 
Clapp, D.D.,to New Hampshire; Rev. 
F. W. Parker to Idaho. 

Four new churches, Champoeg, 
Gates, Plymouth (Corvallis) and Rick- 
reall were admitted to the Associa- 
tion. 

Rev. Wallace Hurlburt and Rev. 
Geo. R. Wallace, D.D., were added to 
the roll of ministers in the Associa- 
tion. Papers were given as follows: 
“The Church and the Kingdom,” by 
Rev. S. M. Freeland, Salem; “The Re- 
lation of the Church to the Public 
Schools,” by Professor J. P. Yoder, 
read by Rev. F. W. Parker of Hub- 
bard; “The Church, the Sunday- 
school, and the Y. P. S. C. E.,” by 
Charles L. Fay, Portland First; “The 
Church Building Society,” by Rev. 
Daniel Staver, Astoria; “Church Mu- 
sic,” by Kev. H. L. Bates, Forest 
Grove; “The Reflex Influence of 
Christian Work on the Worker,” by 
Rev. J. M. Beauchamp, Gaston. All 
the papers were good and full of 
suggestiveness along the lines indi- 
cated. The paper of Rev. S. M. Free- 
land deserves special mention, as he 
took a hopeful view of Christian 
work of the time, and vigorously com- 
batted the views of President Gates 
of Iowa College and Professor Herren, 
in their ultra pessimism and belit- 
tling of current Christian effort. 


The Ladies’ Foreign and Home 
Missionary Societies each held a 
meeting for an hour, in which appro- 
priate musical and literary programs 
were rendered in an admirable man- 
ner. Mrs. W. A. Trow presided over 
the first, and Rev. Dora R. Barber the 
second. 

The last hours of the Association 
were given up entirely to considering 
the claims of Pacific University. 
President McClelland made a state- 
ment of its work and of its means 


and great needs; and also alluded to 


the impression the institution was 
making upon the wealthy men in the 
East. The way had been made clear 
to go on with the erection of Marsh 
Memorial hall, the remainder needed 
tu make that possible—$15,000—com- 
ing from one Eastern man. Then the 
promise of Dr. C. F. Pearsons of Chi- 
cago to give $50,000 to the endow- 


‘ment fund, providing other friends 


would raise $100,000 more, was spok- 
en of, and a strong appeal made to 
pastors and delegates to take the 
matter home with them, and bring it 
before their churches everywhere. If 
the Oregon churches will show a will- 
ingness to do what they can, Eastern 
friends may be relied on to complete 
the sum required, so that Dr. Pear- 
son's munificent pledge may become 
available. Similar conditions in case 
of other schools have caused him to 
give for educational purposes $1,250,- 
000 in the last five years. Rev. S. M. 
Freeland, Salem, Rev. Geo. R. Wal- 
lace, D.D., Portland, Dr. W. B. 
Knapp, Portland, D. M. ©. Gault, 
Hillsboro, Rev. Daniel Staver, Asto- 
ria, and Rev. Cephas F.. Clapp, Forest 
Grove,.made short addresses along 
the same line, and resulted in $1,500 
being pledged in the meeting. The 
terms are easy, Dr. Pearson being 
willing that notes may be given to 
run five years, with interest at eight per 
cent. As soon as such hotes to the 
amount of $100,000 are in sight he will 
pay to the trustees $50,000 cash. The 
interesting fact was brought out, 
known to but few hitherto, that Mr. 
Charles Atkinson, a brother of our 
late beloved Dr. Atkinson, a number 
of years ago gave $10,000 to the 
school for the special purpose of cre- 
ating scholarships to be used in the 
discretion of the President in aiding 
students unable to pay tuition. 

The enthusiastic meeting was clos- 
ed with the benediction by Rev. J. S. 
Griffin, an honored pioneer of 1838, 
of whom but one besides himself, 
Mrs. Mary R. Walker of Forest Grove, 
is living. | 

Last Sunday the Corvallis church 
received two members on confession, 
and there are several more to be re- 
ceived in a few days. The member-_ 


ship now numbers one more than 
double what it was when Rev. W. C. 
Kantner took charge of the church. 
Plymouth church, recently organized 
by Mr. Kantner, is growing in power 
and influence. Several persons will 
be received into the fellowship of 
this church in the near future. 

The second annual convention of 
the College Young Women’s Christian 
Associations was held at Salem last 
week, and over one hundred dele- 
gates were present. 

Mr. Jacks, General Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. of this city, has in- 
augurated a series of addresses for 
the Sunday afternoon meetings, en- 
titled “« Trumpet Calls to Young Men.” 
The first, “ A Call to Work,” will be 
given this afternoon by Bev. George 
R. Wallace, D.D., of the First church. 


The leading exponent of the faith 
cure notion in this city, Mrs. George 
H. Williams, died during the past 
week. She literally starved herself 
to death. This is the third attempt 
at a prolonged fast, each time a little 
longer than before. This time fifty- 
two days had passed without nour- 
ishment. In her last hours, when it 
became apparent that she had over- 
taxed nature, and she was told she 
must die, she shuddered and said, “ I 
wish I could find a God whom I 
could trust!” There seems to be no 
question but that she was wholly in- 
sane upon this subject. 


This city was thrown into a fever 
of excitement yesterday afternoon by 
the shooting of a son of County 
Treasurer C. A. Malarkey, by an un- 
known person. Mr. Malarkey had step- 
ped into another room leaving his son, 
eighteen years old, in charge, when a 
man came into his office in the court- 
house and asked for some change. 
The young man opened the safe to 
get it, and then was ordered to throw 
up his hands, which he refused to do 
for the third time; then the ruffian 
shot him down, grabbed the money 
in sight, some $600 or $700, jumped 
through a side window and escaped. 
How such a thing could have happen- 
ed, with the court-house full of peo- 
ple, seems marvelous. The young 
man wiil recover, it is thought; yet 
his wound is a dangerous one. No 
clue has yet been found of the des- 
perado. Some hours after the shoot- 
ing, young Malarkey became con- 
scious and coberent, and gave a de- 
scription of the villain. It seems 
certain that he was a stranger in the 
city, and some have connected him 
with the detachment of ‘“ Coxey’s 
Army,” that has been endeavoring to 
get a foothold here for a few days. 


“How Men Dwarf Life’s Highest 
Possibilities,” was the subject of Dr. 
Wallace’s sermon this morning. His 
text was from Ezekiel i: 24, last 
clause— When they stood, and had 
let down their wings.” To the speak- 
er’s mind, flying indicated progress, 
research, seeking after truth, striving 
to attain to a higher life, arousing 
every impulse to grow more spirit- 
ually minded and Christlike. Stand- 
ing indicated the reverse of these 
things—mental, moral and spiritual 
decay. A strong sermon, eloquently 
delivered, and full of noble and up- 
lifting thoughts, and closing with a 
strong appeal to all who had not, to 
place themselves upon the side of 
Christ, whose life is the antidote to 
all the sin, suffering and sorrow of 
this present life. 


Among the many agencies of the | 


Church for aggressive work in help- 
ing forward the kingdom of God up- 
on earth, in the very nature of things 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion must ever occupy a leading 
place. To show what has been done 
by the Portland Association in the 
month of March, the following synop- 
sis is given: Daily average attendance, 
290. The reading-room, amusement 
room and parlors, are always well- 
filled. Inthe gymnasium seven classes 
per week were conducted, three for 
young men, with an average attend- 
ance of 26; 2 for business men, with 
an average attendance of 6; 2 for 
boys, with an average attendance of 
16; and, in addition, an average at- 
tendance of 10 per day for exercise, 
outside of classes, making 488 using 
the gymnasium. The educational 
classes closed April Ist. The work 
in this department is thus shown: 
German enrollment, 10; total attend- 
ance, 160; number of lessons, 20; 
average attendance, 160. Mathe- 
matics—enrollment, 12; total attend- 
ance, 160; number of lessons, 20; 
average attendance, 8. Book-keep- 
ing and penmanship—in each study 
the enrollment was 29; total attend- 
ance, 241; lessons, 17; average attend- 
ance, 14. Vocal music—enrollment,49; 
total attendance, 720; lessons, 20; 
average attendance, 36. Total en- 
rollments, 129; total attendance, 
1,522; total number of lesson, 94; 
total average attendance, 80. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing, there have 
been eleven practical and scientific 
talks during the winter, attended by 
970 young men. Much has been 
done in daily advising with and help- 
ing young men who are strangers, or 
sick or unemployed, or otherwise in 
trouble. Indeed, the special work— 
in the hands of a wise and thorough- 
ly consecrated general secretary 
(and only such a person can success- 
fully be the executive of an Associa- 
tion) while it cannot be measured 
by figures or computed by human 
methods, is one of supreme impor- 
tance and of lasting and definite re- 
sults. Thére is not as much empha- : 


sis given to this feature of Y. M. C. 
A. work as there ought to be. In 
this sense general secretaries occupy 
the vantage ground above al! other 
Christian workers in having the priv- 
ilege of first knowing and then di- 
recting many young men in the most 
critical time in their lives, when they 
ares trangers, homeless and compara- 
tively, if not altogether, friendless— 
when, if never before, they are pecul- 
iarly exposed to temptation in its 
maay attractive and variedforms. If 
the’ prayers of Christians should ever 
be offered for the furtherance of the 
gospel in any direction, they should 
ascend to the Throne of Grace with 
special earnestness for a blessing 
upon general secretaries. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, good boarding 
places have been secured for twelve, 
and work for eight. The religious 
meetings and Bible-classes are large- 
ly attended and full of spiritual pow- 
er. During March, twelve young 
men determined to begin Christian 
lives. “Three have united with 
churches, and others are being fol- 
lowed up. 

In all this manifold work, General 
Secretary Jacks is a most efficient 
and devoted leader in the face of 
many obstacles which would break 
down a less determined man, chief 
among which is the want of a build- 
ing specially adapted to Association 
work, and, further, the lack of appre- 
ciation among so many professedly 
Christian people of what the Y. M. C. 
A. really stands for. , 

Gerorce H. Himes. 

Portianp, April 22d. - 


WHAT IS THE TIME OF LIFE WITH 
YOU ? 


day. The clock ticks away as gaily 
at sunset as at sunrise or at noon. 
Is it sunrise, high noon or sunset with 
us? What matters it? The spirit 
never grows old. Changes come 
over us as changes come over the 
landscape; there need be no wither- 
ing and blight, only ripeness and 
richness. This richness of life is “‘life’s 
insensible completeness, got as the 
ripe grape gets its sweetness.” It is 
not the dwarfing of nature, but its 
perfection. With every true human 


life the autumnal glories are decked » 


with a smile, and the solemn rustle is 
full of music. There comes a blessed 
fitness of internal experience to ex- 
ternal change. There may always be 
a ready staff for the hand of ap- 
proaching age. 

He who has learned life’s lessons well 
knows no loneliness as the twilight 
comes. Constant activity settles into 
enforced quietude; softness takes the 
place of sternness; gentle considera- 
tion for others takes the place of self- 
consciousness; charity busies itself in 
discovering the virtues and conceal- 
ing the failings of those bound for 
the same home at last; the trailing 
vine of contentment beautifies the 
branches that must be leafless soon; 
and the soft dew of refreshing mem- 
ories keeps green the garden of the 
heart. 

There are two grave mistakes made 
in regard to the matter of approach- 
ing age. The first mistake lies in 
the attempt to make an artificial 
youth. The second mistake lies in 
the attempt to bury life prematurely. 
A green old age is never made up of 
artificiality. As well attempt to paint 
a dead tree green. It is a ridiculous 
failure. But “they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength.” 

SaraH B. Cooper. 


— 


Some one has gathered the follow- 
ing facts about foreign missions: 
The population of the globe is about 
1,500,000,000. About 900,000,000 
worship idols. About 750,000,000 
never heard of Christ, and never saw 
the face of a. missionary. There is 
one preacher in this country for 800 
peonle, while in the foreign field there 
is one missionary for 400,000. In 
this country there is one church 
member for every four of our popu- 
lation; in the heathen world one to 
1,500. We spend $80,000,000 for the 
evangelization of the people of this 
country, but only $5,000,000 in the 
foreign field. The proportion of 
preachers at home to those in foreign 
fields is 500 to 1; the proportion of 
workers 650 to 1. Nine-tenths of 
the contributions to foreign missions 
are given by one-tenth of the church 
membership, while only one-half of 
the membership give anything. The 
increase in membership in heathen 
lands is thirty times greater than at 
home, in proportion to the ministers 
employed. 


The National Educational Associa- 
tion of U.S.A. will hold its 1894 
meeting at Asbury Park, N. J., July 
6th to 13th, inclusive. All members 
of the Association will be granted 
half-rates at hotels on presentation 
of their membership certificates dur- 
ing the meeting. For official bulle- 
tin, address 8. Sherin, Secretary Lo- 
cal Executive Committee, Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


Of 166 women who have attended 
the Medical College at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and qualified as 
physicians, 9 have died, 129 are 
known to be in practice, and 28 have 
given up their profession. 


Many friends of President James 
McCosh, of Princeton College, greet- 
ed him with flowers and benedictions 


last Sunday, his eighty-third birthday. 


Just as you would ask the time of 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CaL. 


Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Monday Club will meet at the 
usual place and hour next week in 
the parlor of the Y. M.C. A. at 1:30 
pM. Rev. J. D. Foster will read a 
paper on “The American Protective 
Association,” which wi'l be followed 
by discussion. 

Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown’s lecture last 
Sunday night in the First church in 
this city was on “Jesus and Josephus 
on the Destruction of Jerusalem.” 
As a prelude to the lecture, he spoke 
on “The School Board and Rome.” 
He severely arraigned the School 
Board for directing that passages ob- 
jectionable to the Church of Rome in 
Myer’s History, a text-book adopted 
by the Board and used in the schools, 
shall not be taught. He made a very 
strong case against the Board. Arch- 
bishop Riordan and others have been 
moving the directors to withdraw the 
book from the schools. This they 
have refused to do, but are willing 
that teachers shall skip objectionable 
passages. This opens them to the 
attacks of the pastor of the First 
church. If this is correct history, 
and important to a right knowledge 
of past events, then it should be 
taught, no matter how distasteful to 
the present Romish Church. 


Rev. Dr. R.G. Hutchins of Los An- 
geles preached a very able sermon to 
a large audience in Plymouth church 
Sunday evening on “Latent Moral 
Power—Its Development and Use.” 
This was the last meeting of the Con- 
gress of Religions. 


Plymouth church Sunday-schools 
and Bethany Sunday-school, Seventh- 
avenue, and Ocean View, will enjoy 
their annual picnic at Fairfax Satur- 
day, May 5th. 


Professor C. S. Nash preached in 
Emmanuel church, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, April 8th. 


Rev. Wm. Rader’s subject in the 
First church, Oakland, in the even- 
ing, was “The Young Citizen and the 
Old Flag.” The lecture was timely, 
in view of the Annual Encampment 
of the Grand Army this week in Oak- 
land, which has taken that beautiful 
city. 

Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean preached 
in the Market-street church in the 
evening on “Speak unto the children 
of Israel, that they go forward.” A 


good text for us all, but especially |. 


for the Market-street church people, 
who have bought a lot and selected 
plans for a new church. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder gave his peo- 
ple in the First church, Alameda, an 
illustrated lecture on the “Black 
Problem.” 


At a meeting of our church at 
Mokelumne Hill, April 11th, Rev. J. A. 
Thomas’ labors in that place and 
other parts of Calaveras county for 
the last three years were spoken of 
with high appreciation. Twenty-six 
have been added to the church un- 
der his charge. He has been a faith- 
ful pastor; his unusual musical ability 
has been well employed as leader 
and teacher. He has much improved 
the condition of the church and par- 
sonage property. He is lovingly 
commended to any church needing a 
good minister. 


Rev. J. A. Thomas held his last 
service at Mokelumne Hill, Sunday 
evening, April 15th, when the Lord's 
Supper was administered, and two 
united on confession of faith. 


A Congregational church of twenty 
members was organized at Guinda, 
Yolo county, Sunday, April 15th. 
Rev. G. M. Dexter, the pastor of the 
new church, writes encouragingly of 
the prospects in that valley. The 
ladies of the church have gone earn- 
estly to work for a church building. 


The citizens of Black Diamond, 
Washington, led by Rev. H. T. Shep- 
ard have succeeded in overcoming 
and destroying one of the worst evils 
that have ever disgraced the town. 
The “Prairie” saloon and house of ill- 
fame, with its retinue of thieves and 
cut-throats, has yielded to the law 
and the persistent opposition of the 
best people in the place, and the 
house is closed and burned down. 
The fight has been long, hard and 
expensive; but the victory is worth 
all it cost, and worth all that the 
Missionary Society has ever spent in 
maintaining a church in Black Dia- 
mond. Com. 


Rev. C. A. Huntington, in a 
private letter from Eureka, writes: 
“I preached last evening to re- 
lieve Brother Griffiths; subject, 
“The Sinner Wrongeth His Own 
Soul.” While preaching, a miscreant 
entered the lobby, and, as if to prove 
practically that he wrongeth his vic- 
tim as well as himself, he turned off 
the gas, rifled the pocket of my storm 
cloak, stole my gloves, and carried 
away my overshoes. When I came 
to walk home twelve blocks through 
the muddy streets and pools of water 
in thin shoes, and bare-handed, I con- 
cluded to take a different text next 
time—“The wicked shall be turned 
into hell.” I am 82 the present 
month, and have not grace enough to 
enjoy such treatment. God have 
mercy on the thief.” 


EASTERN 


The church at Lake Odessa, Mich., 
has gathered in one hundred and one 
members as the result of a great 
awakening. The work has been done 


by the pastor, J. W. Arney, and the 
members of the church. 


Twenty-five have united with the 
church at Dawson, Minn. Mr. T. H. 
Lewis, a young man from Minneapo- 
lis, has been the supply during the 
winter and spring. 

The Central church of Brooklvn, 
N. Y., has now over 2,000 members. 
It is the largest Congregational 
church in the United States. ; 


Dr. Michael Burnham expects to 
be with Pilgrim church, St. Louis, 
about the 15th of May. He has been 
nine years in Springfield. 

The new Swedish church at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was dedicated April Ist. 
Services were conducted in Swedish 
for several days. 

The Congregational church at 
Newport, Kentucky, is very prosper- 
ous. It fills a large place in the 
community. 

The First church, Jamestown, N. 
Y., has received eighty-six members, 
eighty of whom were on confession. 


Prof. E. C. Bissell was buried_in 
Westhampton, Mass., where he was 
ordained. | 


Thirty-four united with the church 
in Corning, New York, April Ist. 


Sixty-four united with the church 
at Bristol, R. I., April 1st. 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 


The readers of Tue Paciric are not 
unfamiliar with the efforts of the 
Congregational Sunday-school Soci- 
ety to redeem the children and youth 
of this State by the organization of 
Sunday-schuols, by evangelistic la- 
bors and by encouragement to sys- 
tematic Bible study. Are not all of 
her friends in California interested 
enough to unite in one grand effort 
to help forward this cause on Chil- 
dren’s Day? The day which will be 
generally observed in the East is 
June 10th. But for several reasons 
‘this date comes rather late for our 
observance on this Coast. Day 
schools have closed; many are away 
seeking rest and change, and the 
weather has become very warm. 
Many desire for us an earlier date; 
therefore, Sunday, May 20th, has 
been set apart by the Sunday-school 
Committee as California’s Children’s 
Day, and will be generally so ob- 
served here. However, there is no 
legislation in the matter, and it will 
be well to choose the day most likely 
to insure the largest attendance. 

Many of our Sunday-schools are al- 
ready engaged in preparing. What 
will your Sunday-school do for a spe- 


| cial Children’s Day exercise? Few 


can fail to be pleased with the Carol 
Service—“ The Child in the Midst’”— 
offered by the Sunday-school Society 
this year. It is both simple and de- 
lightful. As in former years, this 
service will be sent free to any Sun- 
day-school taking a special offering 
on that day for missionary Sunday- 
school work. Those ordering at once 
will have ample time to practice the 
service well. | 

_In this part of the State alone, fifty- 
two Sunday-schools have been organ- 
ized the last year through the per- 
sonal work of the missionaries—one 
for every Sunday. Eleven others 
were assisted in their organization by 
correspondence and gift of supplies. 
Sixty-two uew Sunday-schools is our 
record, with 1,856 otherwise neglect- 
ed souls brought into living touch 
with the Bible. All of these schools, 
together with others connected with 
our home missionary churches, have 
had their literature donated, wholly 
orin part. One hundred and twenty- 
five grants have been made at a cost 
to the Society of more than $500. 
Many of these schools could not oth- 
erwise have weathered the hard 
times. 

Of the five Congregational churches 
organized this year in Central and 
Northern California, four have grown 
directly from schools of our planting. 
Total contributions to the Society 
from this field for the year have been 
$1,559.23. About one-half of this 
amount was given «by our Sunday- 
schools last Children’s Day. Shall 
we not be able to make our Children’s 
Day offering touch the $1,000 mark this 
year? For every dollar given last 
year, the Society expended three with- 
in our borders. 

No feature of our service for Christ 
has given us greater enjoyment, or 
perhaps contributed more largely to. 
the increase of the kingdom, than 
the evangelistic work which my faith- 
ful helper and I have been permitted 
to assist in. We have been called 
upon not infrequently to labor in the 
churches, both large and small, and 
there proclaim the glad tidings as 
times of refreshing have come from 
the Lord. The records of eight Con- 
gregational churches will show more 
than seventy-five additions as a re- 
sult, under God, of these labors. 
But our greatest delight has been to 
go outside the pale of the Church— 
to revisit our isolated Sunday-schools 
where the gospel is seldom or never 
preached by others, and there hold 
nightly meetings for one or two 
weeks. Here the people are hungry 


for the gospel, and many have 


ceived it gladly. Heaven’s books 
can alone tell the number reclaimed. 

New fields invite; many doors lead- 
ing to communities where the Sun- 
day-school is not known, and where 
the gospel has never been preached, 
are standing open—and Missionary 
Cooke and your superintendent are 


eager to be constantly at the front. 


Mi, 


Will you not, for the love of Christ's 

lambs, interest your Sunday-schoo! 

to take nobly hold of this matter ? 
Loyat L. Wrrr. 


San Francisco, 735 Market street. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAY 
GEN. L: 14-26. 


Joseph’s Last Days. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text .—‘* The path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day” (Prov. iv: 18). 


The closing scenes of Joseph’s career are in 
perfect accord with the whole tenor of that re- 
markable life—they give the natural finishing 
touches to a character which was truly noble. 
Though invested with power and authority, yet 
he does not become vindictive or revengeful. 
The forgiving spirit he exercised toward his 
brethren and his uniform kindness show that 
he could rise above the thought of retaliation 
so natural to men with his experiences. When 
exalted to dignity and honor almost royal yet 
he still retains that humility of spirit which, 
Christianity afterwards taught us is the sure 
sign of a perfect manhood. One of the pleas- 
ing features of this whole record is where we 
see this young ruler of Egypt, who is the re- 
cipient of the highest honors and privileges of 
the land, still maintaining the spirit of humble 
reverence and filial devotion towards his aged 
father Jacob. True, the principle of obedience 
to parental authority was one of the fundamen- 
tals of the patriarchal age, and it is equally 
true that Joseph’s earlier life shows that the 
strong affection which his father had for him 
was reciprocated to the fullest extent. But 
when we read of the tender solicitude he had 
for the welfare of his father’s house, and at the 
same time see him lead his father into the pres- 
ence of Pharaoh, and the evident pains he took to 
bespeak for Jacob the favor and esteem of 
Pharaoh—when we see all these things, it is 
difficult for us to remember that this Joseph 
was born and brought up at least two centur- 
les before the divinely-appointed command- 
ment was given from Sinai—‘‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee” (Exod. xx: 12). The prosperity 
which followed the sons of Israel during this 
period were, under the providence of God, due 
doubtless to the influence and authority of Jo. 
seph. They were settled in the land of Gosh- 
en, a rich and fertile region in the delta of the 
Nile. In such a locality they could all the 
more conveniently and profitably carry on their 
occupation as shepherds (Gen, xlvi: 34); but 
the significant point here is that the occupa- 
tien of the shepherds or cattlemen was not so ob- 
noxious to the Egyptians as it afterwards was (be. 
cause the tyranny of the shepherd kings who were 
still ruling in Egypt,and the immunity from harm 
which the Israelites enjoyed was probably 
due to this fact. It was in Goshen that 
Jacob had lived until his death at the ripe 
age of one hundred and forty-seven years. Ja- 
cob having taken an oath from his sons that he 
should be buried in Machpelah, the funeral 
that went up out of Egypt was marked with 
much solemnity, and it affords us no small 
light upon the importance and influence of Jo- 
seph in Egypt when we read in Gen. |: 11 how 
it impressed the Canaanites who beheld it. 
The return of the Hebrews from the burial of 
Jacob opens up to our lesson. 


The Prayer of Penitence (Vs. 14-18). Now 
that Jacob was removed, all the security which 
the brethren had enjoyed seems to be gone. 
The evil conscience of the men once more 
awakens within them fears of retribution, 
What an object-lesson is here for us and for all 
time! The wrong was now an old one; it had 
been condoned and forgiven, and yet the 
spectre will not be laid. How many men are 
there who try to get away from the old self and 
seek amid new scenes and associations some 
release from the dogging fears of an evil con- 
science? But it is vain to try and escape. 
The very things a man wants to forget are the 
things that remain in the memory. The mere 
effort to forget impresses them more and more 
deeply. Oh, if such truths could only send 
some premonitions into the consciences of men, 
how much of evil would be prevented! And 
notice how in this instance these brethren set 
up their own standard of the heinousness of 
the crime they had meditated. They imagine 
that it must needs be a difficult matter for Jo- 
seph to fully forgive them. They are not sat- 
isfied with the assurances previously given 
them. ‘* Peradventure now, he will requite us.” 
They judged Joseph by their own measure, and 
cannot have confidence in the forgiveness of Jo- 
seph’s heart. It is ever the same, Sin cre- 
ates its own terrors in the consciences of evil- 
doers. All wicked men are afraid; they carry 
the presages of fear always with them. Like 
Cain, they abide in the land of ‘‘the trem- 
bling.” Once let them be persuaded of a power 
around them that can cope with them, and 
then the thought of retribution springs up in 
their mind. Evidently, Joseph’s brethren had 
been thinking the matter over, and speaking of 
it to Jacob before he died; hence, their petition 
for pardon, The very suspicion of having such 
intentions imputed to him grieves Joseph, ‘‘and 
he wept.” Had he not done all that he could 
for them and to assure them of his forgiveness 
and love? And yet they can hardly believe it. 
One of the results of sin is to harden the heart 
that it cannot believe in forgiveness and pardon, 
It blinds the eye with its clouds of doubt that 
will not let the sinner see the goodness and 
mercy of God. How many are there who ac- 
knowledge that they deserve punishment for 
wrong doing, but are unable to trust the par- 
doning love of God! Just as it was with 
Joseph and his brethren, they grieve him more 
by their distrust than by their evil designs 
against him. Soit is in a wider sense the 
same with mankind. What more could the 
love of God devise for men, and yet they dis- 
trust and reject his overtures of mercy. They 
are content to become Joseph’s servants, but 
he treats them as brethren. So, too, we are 
no longer servants, but children of God, when 
we have forgiveness through faith in Christ. 

Returning Good for Evil (Vs. 19-21). The 
noble character of Joseph stands forth in bold 
relief in these few verses. There is no chiding, 
no recriminations, nothing to indicate that he 


thought otherwise than a brother should think 
His first words are meant to set their fears at 
rest. He has no intention of measuring out 
justice upon them. And then follows that lofty 
sentiment whichis a strange forecast of God’s 
own declaration, ‘‘Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay,” saith the Lord, There can be little 
doubt that all along Joseph recognized the hand 
of God in all the dealings between him and his 
father’s house. His brethren, Pharaoh and all 
Egypt, were but instruments and means in the 
hand of God for the working out of his great 
plan in the world. It was all in the line of 
development of the purpose of his grace that 
these things happened so. It must needs be 
that offences come, as was afterward said, and 
woe unto that man by whom the offence cometh. 
But Joseph wished to point out to his brethren 
that although they had intended evil, yet God 
was greater than they, and could make it all 
work out his plan. Did that reduce their 
responsibility? No Everything we do 
is judged by the motive, the spirit in which we 
act, the purpose we have in view. And the 
value of this lesson to us is that the penitence 
shown by these brethren has its reward, as ali 
true sorrowful repentance will have. They con- 
fess their evil, and are forgiven; so henceforth 
their thoughts may be peaceful. Joseph 
‘“‘spake kindly to them.” It matters not how 
they had plotted against him, the dead past 
has buried its dead; it is all forgotten. This is 
the forgiving spirit that should be cultivated 
amongst all who profess to follow Christ. The 
requirements of the Sermon on the Mount are 
supposed to be beyond our capacity, but here 
one, who lived nearly twenty centuries before 
that sublime discourse was spoken, practically 
illustrates one of its highest commands—‘ ‘Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you, 
that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven” (Matt. vi: 44. 45). That 
is the highest attainment of the principle of re- 
turning good for evil, and the example of Jos- 
eph com:s to us across so many centuries and 
asks us if with our fuller light we can follow 
him in this. | 

The Death of Joseph (22-26). There is an 
ancient adage which says, ‘‘Call no man pros- 
perous until you have seen the end of his life.” 
Judged according to this maxim, Joseph’s life 
was prosperous. He could look back upon a 
useful career—a life of accomplished duties; 
and having fulfilled the purpose of his life he 
was ready to go hence. With the prophetic 
vision, he could comfort his brethren with the 
assurance of God’s abiding favor. He predict- 
ed that God should lead them out of Egypt. 
The promise would be fulfilled, and he, too, 
makes provision for his burial in Canaan, In 
the light of subsequent history, we can see how 
literally this prediction was fulfilled; but the 
main point here is the part Joseph played in 
the preservation of Israel, and the building up 
of a great nation to be God’s chosen people. 
This is the lesson taught us in the life of Jos- 
eph. God chose him because he saw in him 
the qualities which made him a fit instrument 
in the Divine hands, just as he chose Moses, 
and Samuel, and Paul. These servants of the 
Lord all began by fulfilling their duty in the 
little things of life, those duties that lay near to 
their hand, and so were trained for the higher 
things of later life. The life of Joseph througb- 
out is a lesson of the reward of faithful service; 
done not from any desire for fame or honor, but 
from love of God, and from a pure heart; and 
he who carries the same principles with him 
through Jife will find himself supported and 
guided in a marvelous way. 


MARRIED. 


WooDwoRTH— HOLLAND—In this city, April 
17, 1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, Silas F. 
Woodworth and Mrs. Kate L. Holland, both 
of Clipper Gap, Placer county, Cal, 


HEINZERLING—PETTIS—In this city, April 13, 
1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, A. U. 
Heinzerling of Seattle, Wash., and Miss M. 
Florence Fettis of Oakland, Cal, 


PARTON —LAWRENCE—On April 18th, 1894, 
by Rev. C. O. Brown, D.D., George Parton 
of San Francisco and Mrs. Maggie Law- 
rence of San Francisco. 


JOHNSTON — Hepp — At the Fourth church, 
this city, April 17, 1894, by Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Harry J. Johnston and Minnie Hepp, 
both of this city. 


-LYONS —LINBRIDGE—At 1009 Green street, 
April 1, 1894, by Rev. H. H. Wikoff, W ll- 
iam J, Lyons and Tillie Linbridge, both of 
Oakland. 


ROBINSON—SOUTHEY—In this city, April 8, 
1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, J. S. Rob- 
inson and Miss Jane Southey, both of San 
Francisco. 


HogrRiIDGE—LaAws—In this city, March 29, 
1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, John Hor- 
ridze and Miss Sarah S. Laws, both of San 
Francisco, 


HABERLY—MorTON—In this city, April 16, 
1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, William T. 
Haberly and Adella Morton, both of San 
Francisco. 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
LUCAS COUNTY. 


F £ANK J. CH&NEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & 
Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, coun- 
ty and State aforesaid, and that said firm will 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
for each and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

[SEAL:] A. W. GLEASON, 

Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the bluod and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Iss, 


W. H, TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


-~ 873 Market Street 


JAS, CARROLL. 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisao, 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter 


— 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
If yeu are nervous and cannot sleep, try it. 


“‘BEAUTIFUL JOE.” 


A natural sequence of ‘Black Beauty” comes 
to us from the Boston Humane Society in the 
beautifully illustrated three hundred page vol- 
ume called ‘Beautiful Joe,” the story of a dog. 
The interest is well sustainéd through a series 
of incidents, each of which is a lesson. To 
circulate it, to get it in the public schools and 
Sabbath-schools, is the privilege of those 
whose hearts burn to help ‘‘those who cannot 
speak for themselves.” Price, 75 cents. The 
Baker & Taylor company, 5 and 7 East Six- 
teenth street, New York, and leading book- 
stores, 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 


ESTATE OF CLARA H. BOUCHER, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of Clara H. 
Boucher *deceased, to the creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against the said deceased, 
to exhibit them with the necessary vouchers, 
within four months after the first publication of 
this notice, to the said administrator at No. 110 
Beale street, city of San Francisco, the same 
being his place for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the said estate in the city and county of 
San Francisco, State of California. 

CHESTER H. EVANs, 

Administrator of the estate of Clara H, 
Boucher, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, April 11, 1894. 

R. THOMPSON, 
Attorney for Administrator, 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices, 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House, Satis- 
action guaranteed. 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers—All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards. Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


23 and 25'FIFTH S8T., 
Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr.. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 2324 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


If you have "a 
or | house to furnish, 
no matter how 
simple or inex- 
pensive, let us 
make you sug- 
gestions and es- 
timates on its 
entire furnish- 
ing. It will save 
you time, ex- 
pense and an- 
noyance. It is 
worth enquiring 
it? 


TO 


into, isn’t 


BOTTOM. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. VOLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
vour home. 


A THIMBLEFUL OF FACT 


Weighs More than a Pailful of Theory. 


Everybody knows that the 


Is pre-eminently the Sewing Machine for 
family use, 


Send for price-list to 


J. W. EVANS, 


29 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


= 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


8 Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 


All Kinds Repaired. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTeER Beps aT CAL. 

Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


TeolePphome No. 


Stalls 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 
San Francisco, Cal. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


TRUMBULL BEEBE, 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, TREES PLANTS 


Nos. 419 and 421 Sansome St. 


Between Clay and Commercial, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Mention this paper. 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATTIERS, 


328 BEABRNY sTREET. 
(Entire Building) 
Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 
than‘any store in the city. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 
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- begantoknit. When the horn called 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.° 


| Wepnespay, APRIL 25, 1894, 


Yourrg Folks. 


The Night Wind. 


Have you ever heard the wind go ‘‘Yooooo ?” 
‘Tis a pitiful sound to hear ! 
It seems to chill you through and through | 
With a strange and speechless fear. 
It’s the voice of the night that broods outside, 
When folk should be asleep, 
And many and many’s the time I've cried 
To the darkness that brooded far and wide 
Over the land and deep: 
‘* Whom do you want, O lonely night, 
That you wail the long hours through ?” 
And the night would say, in its ghostly way: 
** Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooooo 


My mother told me long ago, 
(When I was a little tad), 
That when the night went wailing so 
Somebody had been bad; 
And then when I was snug in bed, 
Whither | had been sent, 
With the blankets drawn up round my head, 
I’d think of what mother’d said, 
And wonder what boy she meant ! 
And ‘*Who’s been bad to day ?” I’d ask 
Of the wind that hoarsely blew, 
And that voice would say, in its meaningful 
way: . 
** Yoooooo00 ! 
Yoooooooo ! 
Yoooooo00 !” 


That this was true I must allow— 
You’ll not believe it, though ! 
Yes, though I am quite a model now, 
I was not always so. 
And if you doubt what things I say, 
Suppose you make the test: 
Suppose, when you’ve been bad some day 
And up to bed are sent away 
From mother and the rest— 
Suppose you ask, ‘*Who has been bad ?” 
And then you’ll hear what’s true; 
For the wind will moan in its ruefulest tone: 
** Yoooo0000 ! 
Yooooosoo ! 
Yoooooooo !” 
—LEugene Field, 


A MISSIONARY PENNY. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Nina was on her way home from 
Sunday-school, her brows knitted in 
a frown, her head bent, and her eyes 
looking on the ground. Every now 
and again she would give a sigh and 
shake her head as though her 
thoughts were not pleasant. Strange 
as it may seem, Nina was thinking, 
and her little nine-year-old brain was 
all muddled. That afternoon a mis- 
sionary from China had spoken to the 
children, and Nina, like all the rest, 
had been interested in his descrip- 
tions. She had laughed, too, at the 
quaint costumes, the funny shoes, and 
long pigtails; but when the mission- 
ary began to speak of the cruelty to 
which the little baby girls were sub- 
jected, her heart burned with indigna- 
tion. 

He told them how in the poorer 
families as soon as a child was born, 
if it proved to be a girl, the father 
took it and threw it into the river, 
considering it only fit to die. He 
went on to say how the missionaries 
for a few pennies would buy these 
little ones from their parents, take 
them to their homes, educate them, 
and when old enough send them to 
preach the gospel to their own peo- 
ple. He closed his address by pre- 
senting each child with a beautiful 
yellow bank, that looked so much like 
a real orange that you could hardly 
tell the difference. These were to 
put stray pennies in; he expected to 
return to their village in about two 
months, and then the banks were to 
be broken and the money sent to 
China to buy babies. 

This was why Nina looked so 
thoughtful and unhappy. She had 
taken one of the little banks because 
it had been given to her, and it was 
pretty; but she was very poor, and 
scarcely ever had more than one or 
two pennies at a time, and she didn’t 
believe that in two months she would 
have even ten cents in her bank. 

“Never mind,” she said, half aloud, 
“T’'ll give that much anyway, and if it 
won't buy a baby. it will get it some 
milk, and that will help.” 

She was still walking with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, when she saw 
something bright shining in the road. 
Thinking it might be something 
pretty, she stopped to pick it up. 

“Why, it’s a penny, she exclaimed; 
“a spic and span new penny. I guess 
somebody dropped it. Perhaps God 
made them do it so I could find it, 
because he knew I wanted to help 
the babies.” 

She dropped it in her bank and 
ran home, so she could hear it jingle 
every step she took. 

The next morning when she went 
to her mother’s room to help her 
dress the baby, she found her in quite 
a dilemma, for baby had taken his 
pretty knit washrag and thrown it 
into the fire, where it had burnt ina 
moment. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed her mother, . 
“that was the last knit washrag I had, 
and I don’t like to use any other for 
baby. I suppose I'll have to wait 
until father goes to town on Thurs- 
day before I can get another.” 

Somehow this speech set Nina 
thinking again. She went to her 
room, took her little bank. off the 
mantel, and with a knife poked and 
poked till the bright new penny 
dropped out. Then putting on her 
hat, she ran to the only store in the 
village and bought a ball of white 
yarn, giving her penny in exchange. 
School had not yet begun, so Nina 
had plenty of time. She got her 
crochet needle and went down to the 
orchard, sat under an apple tree and 


her to dinner at twelve o'clock, she 
ate as quickly as she could, and left 
the table without taking any pie, a 


thing so unusual that mamma thought 


she must be ill, but her merry voice 
singing down in the orchard soon 
convinced her to the contrary. About 
half-past four, Nina came rushing 
breathlessly to the kitchen, waving a 
small, white square. 

“Mamma, mamma, here's a new 
washrag‘for baby. Won't you please 
buy it? I knit it myself to buy a 
Chinese baby, so its mother wouldn't 
drown it.” 

“Why, what do you mean, child ?” 
asked her mother. Then Nina told 
her story, and when she had finished, 
mamma looked pleased and kissed 
her, and not only gave her five pen- 
nies to pay for it, but ordered six 
more. Wasn't Nina happy? She 
hopped, and skipped, dropped each 
penny in her little bank, and then 
ran off to buy more yarn; but first she 
ran to her room, got on her knees 
and thanked God. 

The next evening the minister’s 
wife called, mamma showed her the 
washrag and told the story, and Mrs. 
Ellis ordered three on the spot. She 
offered to pay ten cents apiece for 
them, too, but mamma said no, that 
they could be bought in the stores 
for five cents, and Nina should not 
ask more. 3 

After that, it seemed as though the 
whole village wanted washrags; every 
day orders kept coming in, and Nina 
was kept busy. The little bank was 
growing heavier and heavier, and, as 
the time drew near for the missionary 
to return, her heart beat with delight; 
sho was so happy she did not know 
how much was in the bank, but 
she felt sure it must be at least a dol- 
lar. 

At last the eventful Sunday arriv- 
ed; mamma dressed Nina in a pretty, 
clean gingham, and sent her to church, 
carrying her precious bank. When 
the service was over the children 
were called up, one by one, and the 
missionary broke each little bank by 
a blow from a hammer, and counted 
the money. Some had very little, 
only ten or fifteen cents, others, 
again, had two or three dollars. At 
last it was Nina’s turn. She gave in 
her bank with trembling hands, and 
stood anxiously and eagerly watch- 
ing. | 
“Six dollars and thirty-five cents,” 
cried the missionary. 

The tears actually started to Nina's 
eyes. She couldn’t believe it possible, 
but, yes, for the missionary was re- 
peating it. Nina hardly knew how 
she found her way back to her seat, 
her heart was so full, and she just 
bowed her head and said, “Thank 
you, Jesus’; it was all she could do. 

But the missionary had not finish- 
ed yet; he was still speaking, and 
Nina listened, and then hid her face 
in mamma’s cloak, for he was telling 
the story of the penny and the wash- 
rags. Nina didn’t quite understand 
what he meant when he said in con- 
clusion: 

“What a little child can do, you 
ought to do.” 

It seemed funny that he should 
want every one to make washrags. 
Then the collection was taken up, 
the money all counted, and after that 
the children’s names were read with 
the amounts they had given. When 
Nina's was called the missionary 
said: 

‘Nina Harding has earned for the 
Saviour seven hundred and six dollars 
and thirty-five cents.” 

“Mamma, he’s made a mistake; I 
didn’t earn all that, only the six dol- 
lars part.” 

But mamma kissed her and said it 
was all right, and because mamma 
said so Nina knew it must be so, but 
she didn’t understand. Do you?— 
Ram’s Horn. 


THE BAR. 
Young man, has not your eye been 


frequently attracted to a sign having 


the following common word on it: 
“Bar”? Avoid the place; it is no 
misnomer. The experience of thou- 
sands have proved it to be— 

A bar to respectability; 

A bar to honor; 

A bar to fame; 

A bar to happiness; 

A bar to home felicity; 

A bar to heaven. 
Every day proves it to be— 

The road to degradation; 

The road to vice; 

The road to the gambler’s hell; 

The road to the brothel; 

The road to poverty; 

The road to wretchedness; 

The road to want; 

The road to robbery; 

The road to murder; 

The road to prison; 

The road to the gallows; | 

The road to the drunkard’s grave; 

The road to hell. 


DILIGENCE NOTICED. 


A boy was once walking along 
a dusty road. The sun was very 
warm aod oppressive; but, as was his 
usual way, he stepped along quickly, 
thinking that the faster he walked, 
the sooner he would reach the end of 
his journey. He soon heard a car- 
riage coming, and, when it had come 
up to him, the driver reined in his 
horse, and kindly asked the boy to 
ride, which invitation he gladly ac- 
cepted. When he was seated in the 
wagon, the gentleman, a good Quaker, 
said, “I noticed thee walking along 
briskly, and so asked thee to ride: 
but if I had seen thee walking lazily, 
would not have done so by any 
means.”—Morning Star. 


A DREAM. 


I once read of a boy who had a 
remarkable dream. He thought that 
the richest man in the town came to 
him and said: “I am tired of my 
house and grounds; come and take 
care of them, and I will give them to 
you.” Then came an honored judge 
and said, “I want you. to take my 
place, I-am weary of being in court 
day after day; I will give you my seat 
on the bench if you will do my work.” 
Then the doctor proposed that he 
take his extensive practice and let 
him rest, and so on. At last up 
shambled old Tommy and said: “I 
am wanted to fill a drunkard’s grave; 
I have come to see if you will take 
my place in these saloons and on 
these streets.” 

This is a dream that is not all a 
dream. For every boy in this land 
to-day, who lives to grow up, some 
position is waiting as surely as if rich 
man, judge, doctor-or drunkard stood 
ready to hand over his place at once. 

Which will you choose, boys? 
There are pulpits to be filled by God- 
fearing ministers, and thousands of 
other honorable places, but there are 
also prison cells and drunkard’s 
graves. Which will you choose ?— 
Selected. 


ANOTHER SMALL SWARM OF B'S. 


Be earnest. Half-heartedness will 
not accomplish one-half as much as 
whole-heartedness will rightly han- 
dled. Be earnest. 

Be honest. “Honesty is the best 
policy,” and the best policy will often 
be found along the way that honest 
men travel. Be honest. 

Be straight. Not only “Straight 
as a string,” but rather “Straight as 
an arrow, if you would be sure to 
“Hit the mark.” Be straight. 

Be watchful. “Watch out,” and 
watch in as well. Also “Watch and 
wait,” if you would not let opportu- 
nity slip by unnoticed. Be watchful. 

Be considerate. ‘Consider your 
ways and be wise,” and having found 
the ways of wisdom, walk therein “all 
the days of your life.” Be consider- 
ate. 

Be amiable. A “crosspatch” may 
pass by on the other side without be- 
ing asked to “come back our way,” 
while all the world likes to go hand 
in hand with amiability. Be amiable. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 


“How can I see the bottom of the 
river or lake ?” is a question that oft- 
en arises in youthful minds. Now, 
it isn’t so very hard a problem, after 
all. The young people will be pleas- 
ed to know that the object can be 
attained by the use of a water tele- 
scope such as the Norwegian fisher- 
men use to ascertain the position of 
herring shoals. It is made quite 
simply. Procure a tube made of tin, 
and funnel-shaped, about three and a 
half feet long, and nine inches in di- 
ameter at the broad end. It should 
be wide enough at the top to take in 
the observer's eyes, and the inside 
should be painted black. At the bot- 
tom or wide end, a clear, thick piece 
of glass must be inserted, with a little 
lead in the form of a ring to weight 
the tube. When the instrument is 
immersed in clear water, it is aston- 
ishing how many fathoms down the 
observer can see. A great deal of 
genuine instruction and amusement 
can be gathered out of such an in- 
strument for young folks. 


HOW TO GIVE A CAT MEDICINE. 


A New York gentleman has a very | 


fine Angora cat, and so fine a speci- 
men of her kind that she is famous 
in a large circle of fashionable folk. 
She is not rugged in health, yet she 
cannot be persuaded to take physic. 
It has been put in her milk, it has 
been mixed with her meat, it has even 
been rudely and violently rubbed.in 
her mouth, but never has she been 
deluded or forced into swallowing 
any of it. Last week a green Irish 
girl appeared among the household 
servants. She heard about the fail- 
ure to treat the cat. “Sure,” said 
she, “give me the medicine and some 

d, and I'll warrant she'll be ating 
aL give her.” She mixed the pow- 
der and the grease, and smeared it 
on the cat's sides. Pussy at once 
licked both sides clean, and swallow- 
ed all the physic. “Faith,” said the 
servant girl, “everybody in Ireland 
does know how to give medicine to a 
cat.”— Our Dumb Animals. 


A Sabbath-school teacher asked a 
little boy if he knew what the ex- 
pression “sowing tares” meant. 
“Courth I do.” said he, pulling a part 
of his trousers around in front. 
“There's a tear my ma sewed, teared 
when sliding down hill.”— Methodist 
News. 


- «¢ Have you anything to say before 
we eat you?’ said the king of the 
Cannibal Isles to a Boston mission- 


«6 I have,’ was the reply. ‘I want 
to talk to you awhile on the advan- 
tages of a vegetarian diet.’” 


“Jimmy, said mamma, “you have 
smashed your train of cars almost to 
splinters; aren’t you ashamed?” “I 
didn’t do it.” “Whodid?” “I don’t 
know till I hold an inquest.” 


“What is that which, though black, 
enlightens the world? Ink. 


THE VETERAN RELATES AN INCI- 
DENT OF THE WAR. 


“Ag a rule,” said the veteran, be- 
fore the Old Soldier Club, “the Con- 
federate soldier was as loyal to bis 
cause as he was brave in defence of 
it. But toward the last some of them 
began to weaken. One night, when 


we were before Richmond, where we 


had our breastworks so close to those 
of the other fellows that we held fre- 
quent exchanges of visits, a big, long, 
lean chap called and asked if he 
might drop in on us for some tobac- 
co, and we let him come. When he 
landed among us we had a pot of 
coffee boiling, some hot bread, made 
in a skillet, and some mighty juicy 
bacon done toaturn. The smell of 
it was fine, even to us bluecoats, used 
to good living, and to the hungry 
grayback it must have been powerful. 
Anyhow, when he got a sniff of it, he 
jumped as if he had been shot. 

«What's that ?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Victuals,’ said I, lifting the lid of 
the coffee-pot. 

“‘How often do you git ‘em this 
a-way, says he. 

«Every day,’ says I. 

“ ‘Shore ?’ says he. 

«We'll swear to it,’ says I. 

“He looked at it with his eyes 
stuck out like saucers, and his mouth 
was watering like a sugar tree in the 
spring. 

“*Kin I have some ?’ says he. 

***All you can hold,’ says LI. 

“*Hold on a minute,’ says he, and 
with that he climbed up on the 
breastwork, and slinging his gun and 
accoutrements back to his own side, 
he sung out: 

“‘Here, boys, take them gover- 
ment traps, and good-bye. I've 
struck somethin’ that’s worth fightin’ 
fer an’ fightin’ hard,’ and then he 
dodged down where the supper was, 
and from that time till the close of 
the war he stuck right by us, and 
when the war was all over, he went 
back to his farm in North Carolina 
mountains.”— Detroit Free Press. 


TWO WAYS. 
HOW TO BECOME A DRUNKARD. 


It is an easy matter, with the cus- 
toms of the times. It has always 
been so. Just begin to use light bev- 
erages. Take a glass of wine, or beer, 
or cider. It may taste pleasant in 
its weak form, as it is taken at the in- 
vitation of another. It may begin at 
the wedding or banquet. It soon be- 
comes a habit, and strong distilled or 
fermented liquors are demanded and 
enjoyed. Soon body, mind, and soul 
are in the bitterest slavery of intem- 
perance. He goes on down the prec- 
ipice of a drunkard till friends are 
sacrificed, property gone, the dear 
ones disgraced, or driven in the grave, 
and he drops into the bottomless 
abyss. | 

HOW NOT TO BECOME A DRUNKARD. 


Just let alcohol alone. “Look not 
upon the wine.” Never touch the ac- 
cursed drink in mildest or strongest 
form, and you are safe. Scripture, 
experience, science, observation, his- 
tory, pauperism, insanity, idiocy, 
crime, the wreck of immortal souls, 
all cry, “Look not upon the wine” ; 
“touch not, taste not, handle not” 
Abstinence is the only remedy for 
drunkenness. No total abstainer ever 
becomes a drunkard. This is not only 
a remedy, but it is an easy prevent- 
ive. Refuse to go into company or 
into places where alcohol is used; stay 
away from itin all forms; stand square 
out upon the rock foundation of total 
abstinence.— Ex. 


“Were you ever shot in the war, 
colonel ?” asked the young woman of 
the warrior, after listening to some of 
his blood-curdling reminiscences of 
the late unpleasantness. 

“Once only. A bullet struck me 
right here,” putting his hand direct- 
ly over his heart. 

“Dear me !” she cried. “Why didn’t 
it kill you? That is where your heart 
is.” 

“True,” returned the colonel, “it is 
where my heart is now, but at the 
time I was shot, fortunately enough, 
my heart was in my mouth.— Harper's 
Magazine. 


Searby’s Pharmacy, 


400 Sutter St., Cor. Stockton 
Is again owned and managed by 
W. M, SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


s. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 


a specialty 


tches leaned, 1; M ’ $i, 
elry repairing ° 


Church Furniture. | NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, FisHBECK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 


307 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
SCHOOL and OFFICE 
7 FURNITURE. 
| Folding Bed. 
WEBER& CO, Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second St. - Portland Or 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MiltS,. Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 


316 & 318 Market Street, 8. F, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1918 MARKET STREET 
San Feanocrsco, 


Mineral LandAgency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


L. BROWN, 
Manager 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths. foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
cars. John Farnham. Manager 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


GHURGH BELLS 


PUREST BELL METAL, owe VIN.) 
Send an Catelogue. 
BELL UNDRY. BALTIMORE, MB 


NURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 4 
PUREST, BES 
OENUINE’ 


ME 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRIOES FRE 


Cin BELLE, PEALE AND CHIMES: 
BELLS, Satisfaction » 


= 


COAST HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


— 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


SOGIETY 


7135 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, ,Manacer. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF ITHE PACIFIC COAST. 
J8—REGULAR TEACHERS-—I8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 24 Pest St, San Francisco. 


HOFFMAN 


Readers of THE PAciFIc will find a congenial home in the HOFFMAN HOUSE, whose 
equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any price in 


LOS ANGELES. 


ARTHUR E. BIDDLE, Chief Clerk. 


2 


$2 and £2.50 
per day. 
wi STROBRIDGE, Proprieter. 


GEM STEEL WIND MILL 
MAILED FREE | \ With Graphite Bexes. 


Guaranteed more durable without oil 
than other mills that are oiled. Practically 
these mills require no attention. Truly a 
Gem, and worth its weight in gold. It 
combines beauty, strength, durability, and 
simplicity. Governs itself perfectly, is eas- 
ily erected, and is sold on its merits; in 
fact, it is the best on earth. ‘They are 
geared back three to one—the wheel mak- 
ing them rur in the lightest wind or breeze 


REQUIRES 


OILING OR The mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast 
CLIMBING Iron. Each one of our Gem Wind Mills is 
warranted. If not satisfactory, freight will 

OF TOWERS be paid beth ways, and money refunded. 


We a full line of all kinds pumps—for hand-wind mill and 
Adopted for all depths of Mills. Pipe, Pipe Fittings, Brass Goods, 
etc. Send for our catalogue, mailed free. 


WOODIN & LITTLE, 
312-314 MARKET STREET, 


wer use. 
ose Tanks, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
Is the largest user of Typewriters in the world. Upwards of 2,000 Remingtons are 
employed in the several Departments at Washington, and the Remington ompan 
is constantly receiving requisitions from the Government for additional machines. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION : 
Has concluded a contract by which the Remington Standard Typewriter i 
furnished exclusively for public use during the Exposition. 
to he furnished with Remingtons, in charge of expert operators, for the use of the 
public. 


THE REMINGTON FACTORY 


At Ilion, N. Y., turns out a new Remington Typewriter every five minutes; 
more machines every day than the combined product of all other atti of 
high-priced writing machines. 


The Remington is not only unsurpassed, but unapproached, for 
quality of work, simplicity and durability. | PP excellence of design, 


G. G WiIcKSsor « co., 


FRANCISCO: 8 and 5 Front Street. LOS ANGELES: 2218, Broadway. 


PORTLAND: 141 Front Street 
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Home Wircle. 


A Sermon in Rhyme. 


If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead ? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praisés long 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
j Lack the joy you may impart ? 


If you hear a prayer thut moves you 
By its humble pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 2 
The strength of **two or three” in prayer ? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother's weeping eyes, 
Share them; and by kindly sharing 

Own your kinship with the skies. 
Why should any one be glad 
When a brother’s heart is sad? 


If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. ’Tis the wise man’s saying-- 


For both grief and joy a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 


In which an honest laugh has birth. 


If vour work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a.brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer ? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go— 

Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow. 

So, until its happy end: 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


—Alice Cary. 


— i— 


THE “IFS.” 


“JT want something that will take 
the ‘ifs’ out of my life.” 

‘Do you have more of them than 
most people ?” 

« Well, I can’t exactly look into the 
inside of other folks’ lives, but, judg- 
ing from outward appearances, I 
think I have.” 

The talkers were twowomen. The 
one was on the border line. You 
couldn’t say she was old; her hair had 
scarcely a silver thread in it, and 
time had set its foot only lightly at 
the corner of her eyes. She was 
pale and fragile-looking, but decided- 
ly she was not young. The other 
had passed on to the serenity of 
seventy vears. It was she who had 
said “ Why ?” 

“That is a difficult question to an- 
swer, because it involves telling 
things one doesn’t care to talk about; 
still I don’t mind saying that in a 
few months I shall be at the end of 
my resources.” 

« Why look forward a few months? 
Remember the adage: ‘Doe ye the 
next thynge.’” 

“Oh, I’m tired of that saying— 
there’s a fallacy in it. Suppose the 
next thing one has to do is to lcok 
fairly into the future, and suppose 
what one sees there is failing 
strength, age coming on, poverty, 
absolute destitution, what then of 
the ‘next thing’ prosperous people 
talk so glibly about?’ 

“Then I should say, ‘Guide me, 
OQ thou great Jehovah,’” was the 
quiet reply. 

The defiant face softened a little. 

“T do try to say it, and to feel that 
he will; but it has always been a 
hard part of my experience that 
while I can trust God implicitly for 
my eternal life, I find it difficult to 
trust him for the temporal life. I 
tbink the reason is that I know I 
can’t save myself, but in affairs of 
this life so much seems to depend on 
my own course. If I could be sure I 
always did the best thing it,would be 
different, but my own mistakes may 
be to blame for some of my misfor- 
tunes. I remember an old lady who 
used to say she ‘wasn’t a bit afraid 
the Lord wouldn’t do his part, she 
was only afraid she wouldn't do 
hers.’ | 

The latter half of her remark 
meets my case. Yet I really have 
tried to do my part—the number of 
doors I’ve pushed open, only to have 
them slammed in my face! I tell 
you it isn’t the easiest thing for a 
woman whose youth is past, who 
never was very rugged, and who has 
been trained to no special occupation, 
to find work which will give her even 
a moderate support. And I sha‘n't 
be old enough to enter the Old La- 
dies’ Home for some years yet,” she 
added, with a rueful attempt at pleas- 
antry. 

“My dear,” said the gentle voice, 
“do you know that yours is not a 
Strange case? The same afilictions 
are accomplished in your brethren 
that are in the world. I don’t think 
misery ought to love company, for 
that is very selfish; but it is a com- 
fort that the Lord is seeing and help- 
ing through a vast number who suf- 
fer in a like fashion to ourselves. I, 
too, have passed through an experi- 
ence of life not less trying than 
yours, yet the Lord has brought me 
out into ‘a large room.’ Some time I 
will give you the story, but just now 
may I tell you what gave me 
greatest comfort while ‘passing 
through the waters’? ” 

“Yes,” was the response, with an 
eagerness quite pitiful to see. 

“I was naturally of a care-taking 
disposition. As circumstances be- 
came straitened, that degenerated 
into worry. I had as many ‘ifs’ as 

trouble you now. I think what first 
roused me was not the knowledge 


that worry was sinful, but that it 
was sappinz my strength, both physi- 
cal and mental. No person can do 
good work when discouraged.” 

“I wish successful people under- 
stood that, and would sometimes say 
an encouraging word, provided they 
wouldn't do it in a. patronizing way,” 
interrupted the listener. “But par- 
don me.” 

“T was becoming unfitted for the 
very exertons I needed to make. 
Then Common Sense said: ‘What 
good does worry do? It cannot ac- 
complish one thing.’ After that 
came the conviction of sin in taking 
anxious thought. Now, my child 
(tears filled the eyes of the other— 
she was motherless), perhaps you 
won't think what I’m going to say is 
practical advice, but I am an old 
woman, and I have proved it. You 
must believe the Bible.” 

“Believe the Bible!” 

“Oh, I know you think you do; but 
in practical way. Believe that 
when God says he will direct your 
path if you commit your way to him, 
he really will do it. Faith will not 
paralyze effort—the right kind of 
faith will not. You can work all the 
better, can you not, thinking of the 
wonderful Counselor? Then you 
must believe in his providence. A 
friend told me this incident, which 
has helped me ever since as an illus- 
tration. She visited the Tower of 
London some years ago, at a time 
when guides were dispensed with. 
The tourist took only a guide-book, 
and went through the building by 
himself. But in every needed place 
there was some mute direction where 
to go next. Perhaps you started to 
go down a staircase, suddenly a chain 
stretched across and barred the way; 
but you turned and saw a side stair- 
way which was open. In one room 
every door was locked but one—you 
must go out at that. In another a 
moulded hand with outstretched fin- 
ger pointed the way. Everywhere 
was this silent guidance. As my 
friend said, it was so like-life; ways 
hedged up, purposes thwarted, but 
always the pointing finger if we look 
for it, always God’s way out of a diffi- 
culty. Don’t you remember Helen 
Hunt's lines? I have repeated them 
so often that even my old memory 
does not fail me: 

‘* *Vet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law, unseen and still, 


-Unfathomed purpose to fulfill. 
Not as I will.’ 


“When one’s own resources seem 
exhausted, then is the time to recall 
the inexhaustible resources of our 
Heavenly Father. When everything 
looks dark, my dear, just turn to the 
sixth chapter of Matthew, and read 
on from the twenty-fifth verse to the 
close. Were there ever sweeter words 
than ‘your Heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things’? 
Then turn to the thirteenth chapter 
of Hebrews, the fifth and sixth verses. 
Can anything be stronger than that 
passage, as it is given in the revised 
version? The promises were made 
to fallible human beings, and just be- 
cause they are liable to make mistakes. 
The faith that God will guide you, 


and by guiding help you. to do your 


best; and that having done your best, 
you may safely trust him to supply 
all your need; and faith will take 
the ‘ifs’ out of life, 1am sure. It is 
his own word: ‘Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind ‘is stayed 
in thee, because he trusteth in thee.’” 

“Thank you,” was the only falter- 
ing answer, but the eyes reflected 
something of the peace which rested 
on the older face.— New York Observer. 


CHILD GOVERNMENT. 


One of the hardest tasks of a moth- 
er’s life is the government of her 
children. That we can make children 
mind is perhaps the boast of many of 
us;, but to make our government 
coincident with proper development, 
to restrain and not destroy all in- 
dividuality; to punish only when the 
act merits it; to advise at just the 
moment when their minds are ina 
state to appropriate the lesson for 
their good; to guide, yet not retard, 
originality; in other words, to make 
them thoughtful, unselfish, lovable, 
easy, and graceful, as well as obedient, 
is another much more difficult thing. 

Every mother has a guide, if she 
will study and thoroughly understand 
herself, for almost invariably chil- 
dren inherit something of their moth- 
er’s disposition and traits. In know- 
ing self, then, we can anticipate their 
natures, know what to encourage and 
what to guard against. | 

Am I not right in saying the truest 
mother is she who can most vividly 
recall her own childhood; who, for- 
getting at times her motherhood, 
can, in realization and appreciation, 
be a child with her children, enjoy- 
ing their games, imagining all their 
yearnings, awakening, step by step, 
as they do to knowledge ? 

That person has most influence 
over a child who is most in sympathy 
with it. Sympathy makes children 
easy, graceful and above all truthful. 
True sympathy does not mean giving 


cake and candy in the morning, and. 


then in the evening when you are 
hastening with supper, and your lit- 
tle boy gets in the way while playing 
with an imaginary train of cars, giv- 
ing him a sound slap for his pains. 
In school work or in business life, 
we all like the one who is bright and 


active. Is it consistent, then, to sup- 
pose that this same activity will uot 
manifest itself in their home-life? 
Yet how often we try to check it? 
Haweis says, “There is one thing bet- 
ter than crushing impulse, it is using 
impulse.” So long, then, as their 
make-believe plays are pure and in- 
structive, let them play. It encour- 
ages originality, inventiveness, and 
independence, and lays the founda- 
tion for business life. Not only ought 
we to allow them to play, but we 
ought to suggest and improve upon 
such portions of their games as are 
not correct to real life. The mother 
who takes this interest in her chil- 
dren will find them developing, and 
abstaining from evil ways without 
much effort on her part. . 

One of the seerets of successful 
control is the power of a mother to 
distinguish and discriminate between 
the real causes of an act. Was it 
from direct disobedience, was it from 
carelessness Or ignorance, or was it 
really the result of an accident? 
Each one of these calls for a different 
mode of treatment. To construe an 
act as intentional when it was purely 
accidental, and to punish as such, 
never corrects the fault, but makes a 
child sullen, and even defiant. To 
scold a child for something, when it 
knew no better, but did the best he 
could, makes him fearful, silent, and 
awkward. It chezks originality and 
retards his confidence, a thing which 
will be more precious to you by-and- 
by. Especially on the nervous, sen- 
sitive child is its effect more noticea- 
ble. To such a one sympathy an: a 
correct understanding of its motives 
are as essential to its proper growth 
as sunshine is to certain flowers. 

Some individuals do inherit a sul- 
len disposition, but I am confident 
that many more are _ cultivated 
through wrong accusations and un- 
just punishment. To understand 
ourselves, to study our children, and 
have respect for their individuality, 
this should be our aim. Instead of 
saying, “Spare the rod and spoil the 


child,” would it not be well to say,’ 


“Spare the rod and study the child”? 

Time passes quickly, and soon our 
“babies” become men and women; 
but the one thing imperishable is the 
result of our early teachings.—LZx- 
change. 


THE STORY OF A BONNET. 


BY CHARLOTTE N. CUMMINS. 


“There shall no evil befall thee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling. For he shall give his 
angels charge over thee to keep thee 
in all thy ways.” 

What a world of hope and comfort 
these promises brought to Mrs. 
Sprague, as she closed the little 
Bible and went on with her sewing. 
The clouds of the morning seemed to 
vanish by magic, and alniost before 
she knew it the tender voice was 
singing— 

», Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


Then, suddenly the singing ceased, 
and she said, half aloud, “Oh, if I 
could only go to church to-morrow !” 

The prayer and the longing in the 
words as she uttered them could only 
be understood by those who have 
hungered for the house of God after 
a long absence. Then she fell to 
thinking aloud again something after 
this fashion: 

“Baby is old enough to leave with 
pa now. If I only had a decent bon- 
net, I could wear my old dress by 
brushing it up a little. I had in- 
tended to get me a bonnet with some 
of this money I have earned this 
week, but I can’t now; pa out of 
work, and coal and ficur, etc., needed 
to-night. Well, no matter what 
comes, I shall just trust God and 
keep a brave heart.” 


At last the afternoon wore away; 
her work was completed, and she. 
rose up with a happy face, saying, 
“Now for a bracing walk after sitting 
all day.” 

Then baby woke up as her hus- 
band came in, and she said: 

“Pa, you take baby while I run 
home with this work.” 

And while she was tying on her 
old bonnet he stood by holding the 
baby. Then she turned to him with 
a smile, saying: 

“You can get the things we need 
when I come back.” And just as 
she was giving the strings of her 
bonnet another pull she finished by 
saying, “I was hoping all week I 
could spare enough out of this to get 
me a bonnet; but, never mind, when 
the Lord thinks I need a bonnet he'll 
send it,’ as she hurried out of the 
house and down the stairs into the 
street. 

He smiled at her last speech, and 
went back to the sitting-room with 
the baby. Meanwhile Mrs. Sprague 
was hurrying along, not a block from 
home. She heard footsteps behind 
her, and some one calling out “Nellie! 
Nellie!” She never looked back, for 
she knew no one in that neighbor- 
hood knew her name was Nellie. 
Then the steps came nearer, a hand 
was laid lightly on her shoulder. 
She started, turned about, and was 
face to face with an old friend she 
had not seen for a year. The lady 
had a package in her hand, and the 
first words she said were: 

“Now, Nellie, I don’t want you to 
feel hurt or offended, but I have 
brought you a bonnet.” 

“Why, how strange!” replied Nel- 
lie, as the tears started to her eyes. I 


just told Pa, not ten minutes ago, 
that when I needed a bonnet the 
Lord would send it, and sure enough 
here it is.” 

There were tears in the eyes of 
both as they stood in the narrow 
street, the bonnet between them, and 
a glow in each heart that the world 
could neither give nor take away. 

“Suppose we go back and show 
Mr. Sprague the bonnet the Lord 
has sent you,” said her friend. 

Then they quickly hastened back 
up the narrow flight of stairs, and as 
Mr. Sprague heard the door open, he 
called out: 

“Why, Nellie, you haven’t been 
down to Seventh street already, have 
you ?” 

“No, Pa dear,” Mrs. Sprague re- 
plied, as they both entered the room, 
the tears still shining in their eyes, 
“T just came back to show you the 
bonnet the Lord has sent me.” He 
looked at his wife rather incredulously, 
with wide-open eyes, with the remark, 
“Well, I declare, I don’t pretend to be 
religious, but this beats everything,” 
as he gave his wife a loving glance, 
as much as to say, “I believe it pays 
to trust God, after all.” 

Then she tried the bonnet on, and 
the tender, hopeful face that beamed 
from it was a picture the husband 
and friend will never forget. It was 
pronounced “just the thing for Nellie? 
and so becoming.” 

Reader, this is no fancy sketch or 
fiction, but a true story. And I have 
only this to add — Nellie went to 
church Sabbath morning with a thank- 
ful heart, and, though it-is many 
years ago since this happened, she 
has the bonnet yet; and when she has 
a friend or neighbor who shows signs 
of losing faith, or getting discourag- 
ed, she just brings out the dear old 
bonnet, and tells them of the story. 
So you see even an old bonnet is good 
for something in this world. Mrs. 
Sprague says she wouldn’t part with 
it noway, for it’s one of her best mile- 
stones of faith on the way to heaven. 


Household, 


Cooxres.—One cup of butter or 
salted lard, two cups of sugar, four 
cups of flour, five eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, flavoring to taste. Rub 
butter and sugar to a cream, add the 
beaten yolks of four eggs, put the 
soda in a little warm water, and add 
to the mixture; then stir in the whites 
of five eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
the four cups of flour, and roll out 
on a well-floured pasteboard. Bake 
in a tolerably quick oven. These 
cookies grow better with age.—£z. 


Eacs 1x Barrer. An appetizing 
way to cook an egg was illustrated 
by eggs in batter. Mix two table- 
spoonfuls of thick cream with one 
tablespoonful of fine bread crumbs 
and one-fourth saltspoonful of salt. 
Butter a china egg-baker, put in a 
teaspoonful of cream mixture, a raw 
egg seasoned with salt and a little 
pepper, and the remainder of the mix- 
ture. Bake in a moderate oven eight 
minutes.— Boston Cooking School. 


Banana Sarap. — Peel and slice six 
oranges and one dozen bananas. Cut 
one ripe lemon into tiny pieces. Ar- 
range the sliced fruit in a salad bowl, 
and udd two heaping cups of pow- 
dered sugar and the juice of three 
lemons. Freshly grated cocoanut may 
be added to the fruit. Set it on the 
ice long enough to become thoroughly 
cold before using. This is very nice 
with cold meats.—WMarie A. J. Walls. 


Rye Murrins.—Mix one cup of rye- 
meal (not flour) with one cup of 
white flour, one quarter cup of sugar, 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
one egg light, without separating, 
add to it one cup of milk, and slowly 
pour this on the dry material, beating 
all the while. Add one teaspoonful 
of baking powder, put in greased 
muffin-tins, and bake twenty minutes 
in a quick oven. 


a box of 
gelatine in half a pint of cold water 
for two hours. Pour over it at the 
end of that time 1 1-2 pints of boiling 
water. When it is dissolved add one 
pint of sugar and a pint of strong 
coffee. Strain, turn into molds, and 
set away to harden. 


Homimy.—Have a frying-pan 
with hot butter in it, and put in as 
much hominy as required for the 
meal. Pour over it a very little 
water or milk to keep it from burning. 
Salt to suit the taste. Do not 
stir it while cooking, but leave the 
kernels whole. 


Baxep Bananas.—Strip narrow 
piece lenghtwise from one edge of 
the bananas and bake one-half hour 
in a moderate oven. As soon as they 
are taken from, oven, pour a very little 
lemon-juice over them, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, and serve. 


We masculines have yet to learn 
that the kitchen is the most important 
end of the household. If that goes 
wrong, the whole establishmentis 
wrong. It decides the health of the 
household, and health settles almost 
everything. Heavy bread, too great 
frequency of plum pudding, mingling 
of lemonades and custards, unmasti- 
cable beef, have decided the fate of 
sermons, legislative bills, and the 


destiny of empires. The kitchen knife | 


has often cut off the brightest pros- 
pects. The kitchen gridiron has often 


consumed a commercial enterprise. 
The kitchen kettle has kept man in 
hot water. It will never be fully 
known how wuch the history of the 
world was affected by good or' bad 
cookery.— Nashville Christian Advocate. 


COLLEGE AND 
THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


‘a ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare 


Offered in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisco, 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $1796. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O., Alameda Cal. 


Term began Jan. 10, 1894. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 

Mrs. M. K. Brake, Principal. 

Term opened Tuesday, January 2, 
1894. 


IELD SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training, 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 


MES. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An **Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 


equipped than those in any other similar school | 4 


on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUsiINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office ts 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of ares and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D ¢ 


Our customers say: “ Everything 


just as represented, and goods are A 
No. 1. 
ed to; everything as ordered, and no 
mistakes made.” 


Shipping is promptly attend- 


We Carry the Largest Stock of General 


Merchandise on the Pacific Coast. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT ST, S. F. 


Shipping our specialty. Send for our PRICE 
LIST. Country produce taken. 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


[HE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


POST STREET 


Have the most complete studio in the State. 
Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
b st Artists are connected with the Gallery. 


5B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs. Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it, Works 
like a charm. 
Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 
1006 MARKET SrT., opp. Fifth St, 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHON® -§219, 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OCHURBOH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal. 


VAN WESss 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMINARY. 


| 
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i222 Pine St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Term began 
January 3, 1894. Send for circulars. 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of scienve. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 

The school is, in addition, accredited :n ad- 
vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on wiich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
on catalogue on application; references re- 
uired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Pe: - 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, eto 


a 
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SAN FRANCISCO. & 

Day and Evening Sessions. 
T. A. ROBINSON, President 


PACIFIC 


‘Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
6th. Classical, English-and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of tne Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets 


$10,915,829 63 


Losses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN BRUSSELL -« ity Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


Cordage Compan 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Neos. and 613 Fromt Street, 


San 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


only at high tide, and changed daily. 


hing new, 


clean and wellj‘ordered. . 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Seventeenth year; 18 professors anda teach- 


swimming tank; tub baths; f 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, Aprit 25, 1894, 


HIS page of THE PAcIFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. G. 


Southern California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 


BALDWIN. The. Southern office is located at | 
all shatter to C. G Baldwin, in every Congregational family. 
CHURCH NOTES. were known to the Secretary. Seven- and ready thought that may strength- | whole amount will be raised before Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


We turn over this correspondent 
to the “kind-hearted ladies” to an- 
swer. 

“Mr. Epiror: Iomitted my supper 
at home, and went to tea at the 
church social, as I both wished and 
thought I ought to do. It was very 
sociable, literary, musical, and pleas- 
ant, and the food was abundant and 
nice. But there was nothing that I 
could eat without doing wrong—new- 
ly-baked bread and cake—what the 
mass of medical authorities and the 
mass of sedentary stomachs, mine in- 
cluded, agree may not be eaten, es- 
pecially for supper, with impunity. 
Did I eat, and sin, and suffer, or did 
I fast and maintain mine integrity 
and suffer—by going hungry—which? 
Rather, ask the kind-hearted ladies 
who provide these entertainments if 
the etiquette of such occasions for- 
bids the serving of bread one day 
old, and must continue to forbid. 
Sweetly yours, A. WELLMAN.” 


Quite an interesting service ov Di- 
vine Healing was held in the West 
End church, Los Angeles, recently. 
The pastor, Rev. George Morris, had 
invited the Rev. Mr. Warnon, who 
gave a very clear exposition of the 
Bible teaching. A large number of 
testimonies from those who had been 
cured, or had seen cures, were given, 
among which was one from the pas- 
tor’s wife, who had been instantly 
cured of deafness of several months’ 
duration. Mr. Warnon then laid 
hands upon and prayed for many 
present, all of whom; with possibly 
one exception, testified to immediate 
relief. 


‘SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Children’s Day will be observed 
May 13th by most of our Southern 
California schools. Samples of “The 
Child in the Midst” program were 
sent to ninety schools. Already over 
thirty have ordered their supplies. 
Don’t postpone this matter till the 
exercises are all gone. We intend to 
keep plenty on hand, but itis usually 
the case that the late comers must 
wait for a new supply. 

Vanderbilt school reports an 
average attendance of fourteen, with 
expectations of doing better in the 
present quarter. Children’s Day sup- 
plies have been ordered, and we ex- 
pect to hear of a successful celebra- 
tion, for they have several capable 
workers and good musicians. 

The new school at Good Hope, 
near Perris, reports progress. It is 
seeking to rent an organ for its use. 
E. J. Marker is the faithful super- 
intendent. 

Superintendent Case preached in 
Cajon school-house, Sunday after- 
noon, April 15th. He found the 
Sunday-school suspended. The active 
hostility of a prominent citizen, and 
the indifference of the parents whose 
children need the Sunday-school, are 
the causes. It may be revivable after 
the summer vacation. 


April 12th to 15th, Superintendent 
Case made a tour of Sunday-school 
visitation in the Mojave river region. 
At Hesperia and Victor he address- 
ed the children at close of public 
school, and gave addresses at night 
to general audiences. 

At Barstow he held a children’s 
meeting at 3p. m. and preached to 
an interested audience that night. 

Sunday forenoon he met the Oro 
Grande Sunday-school by special ar- 
rangement, and preached to a good- 
sized audience. This Sunday-school 
has steadily grown during the past 
year. 

At Victor, the growing indifference 
and active opposition caused the clos- 
ing of the Sunday-school in February. 
It is badly needed, and another trial 
will be made after the summer vaca- 
tion. 

The First Congregational Sunday- 
school of Los Angeles decides to 
observe Children’s Day on May 13th. 

The Endeavor Society connected 
with our school at Harold is prosper- 
ing. They send for a supply of No. 
6 Gospel Hymns, and for badges and 
©. E. pins. 


HOLYOKE ALUMNZ, 


To the Holyoke Alumna, scattered 
along the Pacific Coast from Seat- 
tle to San Diego— Greeting. 

The editor of this Southern Cali- 
fornia page has kindly given me the 
privilege of filling a column for your 
benefit, and I would that my pen was 

as ready as my heart is willing. a 

you might have a clear and interest- 

ing account of the second annual 
meeting of our Southern California 

Alumnez Association. It was held at 

the Westminster, Los Angeles, April 

12th, and was a delightful gathering. 

While we were together we said, “It 

is good to be here,” and since we 

separated,-one, at least, can testify 
that the influence of the meeting has 
remained with her. She has gone 
about her daily household tasks with 
something of the courage and cheer 
which inspiréd her classmates and 
herself twenty-five years ago, when 
they stepped out into the world with 
the motto, EF labore ad honorem. 
Invitations had been sent to the 
forty-two alumnz whose addresses’ 


teen responded in person and fifteen 
sent regrets and loving messages. 
The names of those present are here 
given: Melvina Chapin Rowell, ‘41; 
Clementine Locke Porter, ’45;-Anna 
Burritt Giddings (non-graduate), ‘47; 
Helen Peabody, 48; A. Amelia Smead, 
‘56; Catharine Henry Harwood (non- 
graduate), 56; Ada Chase Dimmick, 
57; Flora Sawyer Sanborn, ‘57; Mary 
Childs Prendergast (non-graduate), 
Martha N. Hathaway, ’69; Pa- 
melia Mudge Colcord, 69; Anna L. 
Peabody (non-graduate), ‘70; Eliza- 
beth Leach Clark (non-graduate), ’72; 
Mary Mudge Sanborn, ’81; Adele 
Nichols Young, °82; Fy. Ayer, ’85; 
Marcia B. Chellis, 85. After we had 
greeted one another with true Holy- 
oke cordiality, and were ready for 
our formal meeting, is it strange that 
a feeling of complacency came over 
us as we realized that four of Mary 
Lyons’ pupils were in the company? 
Are you surprised because thoughts 
om these were in our minds? “We 

ave treasures of which the younger 
colleges with all their wealth in en- 
dowments and equipments cannot 
boast. Our older alumne are our 
crown and our glory.” 

It was indeed a privilege to look 
into the face and listen to the words 
of Mrs. Rowell, who had served the 
Master for fifty years in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Mrs. Giddings was introduced as 
the daughter of Elihu Burritt, the 
teacher to whom Miss Lyon recited 
the whole of the Latin grammar after 
three days’ study. We were deeply 
interested in her memories of Miss 
Lyon in her childhood home and at 
the Seminary. 

From Miss Peabody’s many and 
vivid reminiscences, I select the two 
which were most impressive: “I re- 
member how Miss Lyon looked, and 
how her voice sounded, when she 
said, ‘There is nothing in the uni- 
verse that I fear but that I shall not 
know all my duty, or shall fail to do 
it.’” “Although Miss Lyon is so 
much lauded now, in her time she 
was very unpopular, but she used to 
say, ‘It is better to be right than to 
be popular.’ ” 

The absence of Mrs. Julia Hayes 
Douglass, *45, of Santa Barbara, 
was much regretted. When her mes- 
sage was read Miss Peabody told us 
that her grandfather was pastor of 
the South Hadley church. She also 
said that her brother Oliver was the 
driver for Miss Lyon and Miss Fiske 
when they took that memorable ride 
through the snowdrifts to persuade 
Miss Fiske’s mother to allow her to 
go as missionary to Persia. Just here 
I feel constrained to insert the letter 
received from one alumna: 

Friends Council—Greetine: Al- 
though the sea will be between us on 
the morrow, I hope a favoring breeze 
to-day will bear to you my message 
of congratulation that there is a 
‘Southern California Branch of the 
‘Holyoke Alumnz Association,” and of 
thanks as well for your kind letter 
awakening so many tender memories 
of dear old Holyokedays. That bless- 
ed year! Whata happy time antici- 
pated from my earliest childhood, 
when my sister Henrietta Pool of 
Rockport, Mass., was at the seminary 
under Mary Lyon, whose name was 
to us ever after in our home and in 
all our work an inspiration. 


Sixteen years later, in 1858, I en- 
tered the school expecting to pursue 
the entire course; but another way 
was marked out for me, and [I finish- 
ed the course of study by myself 
whilst proving the truth of the old 
proverb, ‘“Docendo Discimus.” Under 
the teaching of Miss French and 
Miss Ward, history, geometry, and 
Cicero became a delight. 

Miss Hattie Sessions, my section 
teacher, I always associate with the 
sacred fifteen-minutes meeting. 

My ‘first real interest in the study 
of botany began with Miss Shattuck 
(it was my privilege to see her at an 
alumus meeting at Mills College sev- 
en years ago), and Miss Jessup, in 
her practical way, taught me what 
real work in algebra meant. 


The seminary hall hour! The sec- 
tion meeting! The silent half-hour! 
The thanksgiving sheer! The Christ- 
mas entertainment! The visits of 
people from the outside world, who 
gave us of their best! The blessed 
influence of Miss Fiske as she told 
us of her service, most effectually 
done by “leaning hard” upon Him 
whom she served! Could all this fail 
to enter into our hearts and prompt 
us to go forth and dolikewise? How 
different the ways in which we are 
led! My classmate, and since my 
life frien !, Miss Lucia Clarke, has 
been so long at the fountain-head of 
privileges at the Wellesley—one off- 
shoot from the old parent tree—and 
I, well remote as is this island of the 
sea from so much that you are in 
daily contact with, still find such 
place may be a very Patmos. Its lit- 
tle Sunday-school and church, its 
prayer-meeting, its Home Missionary 
branch and W. ©. T. U., its Agassiz 
chapter, its day-school and occasional 
singiug-school show a beginning in 
the right direction. Pray, dear sis- 


ters, pray for the unfaltering purpose 


en these things that be. May not 


this isle of thé sea be yet a power for 


all things good? Help to this end 
by permitting the next meeting of 
the Southern California Braneh of 
the Holyoke Alumnz Association to 
be held on our lovely Santa Catalina 
Island, and please accept for all its 
members an invitation to the hospi- 
talities of the Avalon Home, Avalon. 
Most cordially, 
Sopa1a Poote WHEELER. 

April 12th. — 


The necessary business was quick- 
ly done. The minutes of our meet- 
ing at Redlands last year were read 
and the old board of officers re-elect- 
ed—President, Helen Peabody, Pas- 
adena; Vice-President, Martha N. 
Hathaway, 138 North HdHill street, 
Los Angeles; Treasurer, Mrs. Adele 
U. Young, 2320 East Third street, 
Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. Pamelia 
J. Colcord, Claremont. Mrs. Cas- 
sandra Washburn Burnham was 
nominated to be her own successor 
as trustee of the College. Commun- 
ications had been received from Miss 
Ellis in regard to the American 
Classical School in Athens, and we 
gladly gave the balance left in our 
treasury to swell the Holyoke fund 
for the support of that school. 
Knowing that yoy will be glad to 
hear from the dear old home, I will 
give copious extracts from the letter 
which had come from the college. 

“Our new reading-room is a daily 
and growing delight. We have had 
an unusual number of fine musical 
treats this year, thanks to Professor 
Blodgett. Perhaps you know that 
Professor Fletcher, who has been 
very successful as our instrumental 
music teacher this year, is to have 
charge of the music department next 
year. A great enthusiasm has been 
aroused recently in music, and you 
must not be too greatly startled when 
I tell you that our ‘Glee Club’ made 
a tour lately to New Haven and New 
York, where they were received with 
great approval. They appeared both 
times under the auspices of our 
Alumne Associations, and from all 
that we can learn brought much 
credit to Holyoke.” 

“Have you heard of the disaster 
that has come to us in the burning 
of our beautiful church? Two weeks 
ago last Sunday, in half an hour af- 
ter the Sunday-school was disband- 
ed, it was found to be in flames, 
and so far gone that, literally, noth- 
ing but a small organ in the vestry 
and a few chairs were saved. Hav- 
ing been through the eame experi- 
ence less than twenty years ago, we 
older ones knew just how to go to 
work and make our chapel the place 
for future services until the new 
church is built. The people seem 
brave and hopeful, expecting to have 
the new house ready for occupancy 
by-October.” 

“Kach year witnesses more or less 
change here in various ways, yet the 
heart of the dear mother beats true 
for all her daughters, and she ex- 
pects the same from them.” 

“Our new Science Building, just 
north of Williston Hall, is an added 
power for excellent work in physics 
and chemistry. This building and 
Williston Hall are lighted with gas 
manufactured on the premises. You 
already know how we rejoice in our 
electric lights for the main building 
and two cottages. We are daily hop- 
ing to learn that an electric railway 
is planned from here to Holyoke.” 

“Science Hall is not wholly paid for, 
and we wish some one would give 
$20,000 and make it a memorial of 
Miss Shattuck.” 

“We are trying to live by the old 
Holyoke principles, so far as they can 
well be preserved in an institution 
whose work is necessarily changed in 
some respects. A college, with its 
class organizations, its advanced work, 
its constant exposure to a close com- 
parison with other colleges, must 
vary its work with the years. But 
we pray that our Alma Mater in the 
future, as in the past, may stand 
ready to do the Master’s work as he 
would kave her. The intercollegiate 
Y. W. C. A. is becoming a strong 
power for good. Pray always for 
us that our reliance may never fail to 
be on the Lord God.” 

“T have just asked Mrs. Mead for a 
message for you, and she said, ‘Tell 
them to do what their hands find to 
do, especially for Holyoke.’” 

“We are very glad that you have 
formed the Association, and we want 
you to remember and love us always. 
Ever yours in the bonds of Holyoke, 

“Louise 

“Sourn March 19th.” 


Approving nods went around the 
room as we caught the words, “Make 
it a memorial of Miss Shattuck.” 

The hour for parting was near, and 
there was no time for action, but dur- 
ing these intervening days a dream 
has haunted me by day and by night. 

The substance of the dream is this 
—the Holyoke Alumnz on the Pacific 
Coast will raise $20,000. Miss Mary 
Ellis at Mills Seminary will act as 
treasurer of the fund. Within two 
days after the issue of this paper 


gifts will begin to flow in, and the | 


commencement day at the college. 

I am sure that this dream will not 
be all a dream if those who have 
freely received also freely give, and 
if we all add our mites. Before clos- 
ing this letter, I cannot refrain from 
sending one or two private messages. 
I would like to tell Mrs Taylor of 
Oakland that I heard “our Persis” 
spoken of in very loving accents. I 
want also to have Elvira Cole Cobleigh 
know that she has friends in the 
South who watch for ber name in 
Tue Paciric, and who rejoice in her 
labors of love. I am your's sincerely, 

Paryetia Mupee Cotcorp. 

Ciaremont, April 19th. 


SAN DIEGO. 


The Second church reports five re- 
ceived by letter during the last 
quarter, and signs of progress in that 
part of the city—lots more in demand, 
new houses erected, new faces in the 
church. This church, though poor 
in this world’s goods, made a most 
praiseworthy effort to fulfill its part in 
the home mission collection. First, 
the children with their Sabbath even- 
ing song service and tent mite-boxes, 
raised $11; then the ladies, by means of 
a social, greatly incréased the amount; 
then the pastor’s sermon, followed by 
thank-offerings, carried the full 
amount up to $50. If all our church- 
es had planned as wisely, »nd work- 
ed as faithfully for large contribu- 
tions, we should have closed the year 
with no lack of money for our ‘work. 

Rev. Stephen Edwards reports that 
at the last meeting in Calico as many 
as eighty persons were present, one- 
third of whom were men. A dance 
had been previously appointed for 
the evening, but the parties interest- 
ed in it, of their own accord, changed 
the time to make way for the preach- 
ing. 

Eleven members have been receiv- 
ed to the church in Bakersfield since 
Brother Phillips took charge of it 
November 1, 1893. The Sunday- 
school has doubled in membership. 
The congregations have greatly in- 
creased, so that for the last five 
weeks the average has been more 
than seventy, both morning and even- 
ing. The Y. P.S. C. E. has been form- 
ed, which has twenty-one members 
and an attendance of thirty-five to 
forty. 

At Bloomington since April Ist, 
when fourteen were received to the 
church, the prayer-meetings, En- 
deavor meetings and church services 
continue to be revival meetings. A 
husband and father, whose wife and 
daughter joined the church on that 
memorable Sabbath, has since been 
converted. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


BY REV. HENRY W. JONES. 


To deny isto answer no. To deny 
a statement is to say that it is not 
true. To deny a request is to refuse 
the thing asked. To deny a person 
is to repudiate him. Selfis a person. 
To deny self, then, is to repudiate 
the claims, the authority of self. It 
was in this sense that our Saviour 
used the phrase when he said, “Deny 
self and follow me.” It was the same 
as to say, “Repudiate self as master 
and take me instead.” He does not 
have in mind a precedence of one 
human propensity or set of propen- 
sities over another, a keeping of one 
class of desires short and nourishing 
another. Christian self-denial is 
something more than a man setting 
the higher part of himself to rule the 
baser powers and desires. How is 
there any more repudiation of self as 
master in abstaining from rum or 
tobacco for the gain of such absti- 
-nence to one’s health, or his business 
prosperity, or his reputation, than 
there would be in his surrendering 
health, wealth, and friends for the 
low pleasures of a life of dissipation? 
Does he not obey the same master in 
either case—albeit one is a nobler 
self than the other? If it is not 
Christ, it is self. There is no third. 
What Christ enjoins is to abjure this 
master and receive orders from him 
instead. 


There is no necessary connection 
between self-denial and outward con- 
dition. The thing we are talking 
about is not self-imposed privation or 
suffering, or, necessarily, privation or 
suffering at all. _On the other hand, 
it is consistent with much earthly 
good, luxury even, as some would 
count it. It is not to be doubted 
that acceptance of easy circumstances, 
because it seemed to be the Divine 
Master’s will, has, in many cases, cost 
@ pang, and continuance in them a 
daily trial. To view those things 
which constitute the comforts or 
adornments of life as pleasures is 
proper; but it is no less true, and a 
great deal more important, that we 
view them as implements for doing 
certain work that has been set us to do. 
To part with them we ought to have 
a special warrant. It is not for us to 
say that we would rather not use the 
tools which God has put into our 
hands. Here is a mechanics son, 
brought up to the same trade. His 
father sends him from home to do & 
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piece of work. “You will find it 
hard,” he says, as he bids him good- 
bye. “It will tax your powers to the 
utmost. Expect many failures—very 
likely, much suffering. Butit will be 
a good discipline and prove your 
stuff. The harder the trial, the more 
credit in success.” Imagine the 
youth now to infer from these words 
that he was sent out to suffer. The 
more trouble, annoyance, and pain he 
endures, the more successful his mis- 
sion, the mcre good he does himself, 
and the better he pleases his father. 
He opens his chest. finds himself pro- 
vided with a superior kit. “Father 
never had such tools as these to use 
when he began,” he says. “Few of 
the workmen about here have such 
nice ones. [ought not to beso much 
above them. Besides, it would be a 
positive pleasure to work with such 
sharp ones as these, such handy 
kinds, and such a variety. It would 
make me proud and luxurious, and I 
should lose the discipline for which 
I was sent here.” So he destroys or 
throws away his nice chest of tools, 
and picks up here and there, instead, 
a lot of dull augers, rusty saws, and 
worn-out planes, and falls to work. 
He gets the discipline he had in mind, 
but how about the work he was sent 
todo? That superior outfit meant 
more than his mere pleasure. It 
meant a better class of work than his 
neighbors could turn off, and more 
of it, because of the ease with which 
‘he could do it. Was that self-denial ? 
Where was any repudiation of self as 
master in all this? By whose orders 
did he deprive himself of those tools? 
Did he not set up self as judge of 
what outfit his father ought to have 
furnished him ? 

In true discipleship the needle 
points neither north nor south. It has 
magnetism but not polarity. It is 
astatic. The Master’s will. gives it 
direction. It says: 


‘* The kingdom that I seek 
Is thine; so let the way 
That leads to it be thine, 
Else I must surely stray. 
Take thou my cup, and it 
With joy or sorrow fill, 
As best to thee may seem; 
Choose thou my good or ill. 


‘* Choose thou for me my friends, 

My sickness or my health; 

Choose thou my cares for me, 
My poverty or wealth. 

Not mine, not mine, the choice, 
In things or great or small; 

Be thou my Guide, my Strength, 
My Wisdom and my All,” 


The American Board (Congrega- 
gational) has a missionary force of 
3,295; number of communicants, 41,- 
556; additions last year, 3,750. They 
contributed to the work $679,286. 
The Methodists (North and South) 
have a missionary force of 2,998; 
number of communicants, 37,029; ad- 
ditions last year, 3,284. They gave 
to foreign missions $1,222,619. The 
Presbyterians (North and South) have 
@ missionary force of 2,716; number 
of communicants, 34,026; additions 
last year, 3,843. They gave to for- 
eign missions, $1,142,316. The Bap- 
tists (North and South) have a mis- 
sionary force of 2,099; number of 
communicants, 105,378; additions last 
year, 7,955. They gave for foreign 
missions $1,145,027. The four leading 
Foreign Missionary Boards of America 
have a missionary force of 11,108; com- 
municants, 217,989; additions last 
year, 18,832. Their contributions were 
$4,189,248.— Missionary Review. 


— 


As to the subsequent career of 
those who graduate from higher 
institutions of learning, records kept 
at Vassar College give some light. 
In 1890 that college had graduated 
24 classes, having an aggregate of 
867 members. Of these, 315 were 
married, or about 36 per cent of the 
whole number; 305 others were pro- 
fessional teachers, 39 were registered 
as writers, 28 were physicians, 5 
were artists, 16 were teachers of art, 
and the remainder were engayed in 
several avocations; but there was not 
a single lawyer or clergyman among 
the whole lot. The conclusion to be 
reached is that the higher education 
of women places them in a position 
of independence, and that they are 
left to follow their own wishes in re- 
gard to marriage, and many of them 
develop into capable and efficient 
workers in various lines of endeavor. 
—Baltimore Herald. 


The United States has 48 public 
boarding-schools and 13 day-schools 
for the deaf, 33 public-schools for the | 


feeble-minded. In all these schools 
there are over 17,000 pupils. 


The only freedom is to be in full 
accord with God's purpose. 


blind, and 27 institutions for the| 


My Old Neighbor. 


My old neighbor over the way 

Sits in his garden all the day 
Watching the people as they pass, 
Keating a trespassing clump of grass 
With his stout cane; or, half-asleep, 
Noting the shadows as they Creep 
Across the lawn. A child again, 

His cares are childish cares, and when 
His will has seemed to be abused 

He frets, and needs must be amused. 


To day he brought an empty cage 
(Battered, just like himself, with age), 
And placing in it raisins three 

He hung it on a pepper-tree. 

‘* That saucy mocking-bird,” said he, 

‘* For three days has been mocking me; 
I'll shut him up, and stop his din, 

And make him answer for his sin,” 


For hours he sat and watched that cage 
With all the patience of old age 

Intent upon a trivia] thing 

That may some satisfaction bring, 
Often the mocking tones he heard, 

But he has not yet caught the bird. 


Poor, weak old man! And can it be 

That life is but a mockery, 

Luring men onward towards a goal 

Which they may never reach? The whole 
Brave effort of a life all lost ? 

Nothing at last, and at such cost ? 

Old neighbor, did you live in vain 

Those years when you worked hard to gain 
Knowledge, a competence, release 

From bonds that barred thy gates to 

Does sturdy manhood nothing bear 

But ashen fruit of childish care ? 

A noble record marks thy past — 

Must life in mocking shadows end— 
Where only mocking voices blend— 

A burned-out candle at the last ? 


I cannot think so, O my friend, 

See yonder blossom near its end ! 

Its petals droep and drop; Decay 

And Leath seem tearing it away. 

Both worth and beauty it could show 

When in full strength three days ago. 

Is this the last of it? Ah, no! 

The blossom dies, then fruit appears, 

So, these are not thy final years; 

As flower, thy work is almost done, 

But the rewards of life are won 

As the rich fruit of life appears 

Beyond, in the eternal years. 
—NoRMAN Conway. 


“Never Soars so High Again.”’ 


[The writer of the following verses is not 
known, They were writtcn in the State Peni- 
tentiary of Illinois by a convict. They are 
choice poetry, and pathetically true. W. D. W.] 


I walked through the woodland meadow, 
Where the thrushes sweetly sing, 

And I found on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing; 

I healed its wounds, and each morning 
It sang its old sweet strain; 

But the bird with the open pinion 
Ne’er soared so high again. 


I found a young life broken 
By sin’s seductive art, 

And, touched with the Christlike spirit, 
I took him to my heart; 

He lived with a noble purpose, 
And struggled not in vain; 

But the life that sin had stricken 
Never soared so high again. 


But the bird with the open pinion 
Kept another from the snare, 

And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair; 

Each loss has its compensation; 
There is healing for every pain; 

But the bird with the broken pinion 
Never soars so high again. 


— 


Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Perry, 
Arctic explorers, have both excluded 
alcoholic drinks from their list of 
supplies, as not only unnecessary, but 
harmful in the polar regions. Mr. 
F’. C. Selous, for twenty years an Af- 
rican explorer, abstains not only 
from alcoholic drinks, but from to- 
bacco also. 


We live by trusting one another 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD- 
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